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"There is security, potential profit and pleasure 
in the right type of desert property" 
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Just off the press ! 
The latest travel facts on 



IMICO 



FIRST TRULY COMPLETE AUTO-CAMPER AND 
TRAILER TRAVELGUIDE TO MEXICO 
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Published after an extensive two-year travel survey 
for up-to-date information by author-artist Cliff Cross 



A FASCINATING EXPERIENCE. Today you can drive 
your family car over splendid highways from your 
front door to pyramids and archeological zones that 
rival those of ancient Egypt. Visit 400-year-old colonial 
cities as beautiful as those of Spain and to white tropi- 
cal beaches that resemble the South Seas. See palaces, 
cathedrals, plazas and Indian villages with thatched 
huts, old Spanish towns, snow-capped volcanos, and 
salt-water fishing that is second to none. 

STORES AND MARKETS overflow with silver jewelry, 
pottery, glassware, lacquerware, leather, baskets, fur- 
niture, textiles and tinware all exquisitely handmade 
and low in cost. 

DON'T TRAVEL BLIND, over-spend or miss the sights. 
So packed with facts, you'll use it every day of your 
MP- 

DETAILED MAPS, INFORMATION AND PICTURES will 
help you locate accommodations, points of interest and 
items needed. Information on hunting, fishing and in- 
teresting side trips. Logs tell of road conditions, scenery 
and accommodations ahead. 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE, not a "story book" or just a list 
accommodations. An aid in selecting those sections of 
Mexico most interesting to you and of assistance 
whether traveling to small fishing villages or big cities. 

ALL THE INFORMATION NEEDED to help make a trip 
to Mexico an enjoyable one eliminating problems 
which may arise in a country with different ways, cus- 
toms, language and travel conditions. 



DETAILED 
MAPS 




Points of Interest 

Museums, archeological ruins, na- 
tive markets, historical sites, fam- 
ous buildings, local celebrations 
and events. 

Money Serving Tips 

On travel, food and insurance. 

Accommodations 

Motefs and hotels that also have 
trailer space. 

100 Trailer Parks 

Locations, facilities and rates. 

Free Camping Areas 
Locations of: 

B j fane, purified water, ice, banks, 
post offices, markets, gas stations, 
etc. 

Rood Logs 

Give mile by mile description. 

Principle Cities 

Altitudes, temperatures, rainfall. 



INFORMATIVE 
PICTURES 



Conversion Tables 

Dollars to pesos, gallons to litres, 
miles to kilometers. 

Latest Facts 

On travel and prices. 



■ Gleneral Information 

• Historical Notes 
« Hunting 

• Fishing 

• Travel Tips 

• Travel Wardrobe 

• Highway Signs 

• Taxis, Buses, Streetcars 

• Postal, Telephone and 
Telegraph Services 
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LOWELL JOHN BEAN and 
WILLIAM M. MASON, who 
have contributed so greatly to 
the exhibitions and information 
contained in the Palm Springs 
Museum's new Cahuilla Room, 
recently collaborated on a book, 
The Romero Expeditions in 
California and Arizona, 1 823- 
26. Both received their masters 
degrees at U.C.L.A., Mr. Bean in Anthropology and Mr. 
Mason in Latin American Studies. 

Mr. Bean is presently Curator of Ethnology at the 
Palm Springs Museum and also instructor of Anthropol- 
ology at Pasadena City College. Both scholars are con- 
tinuing their research into the history of the Colorado 
Desert areas and lor this month's DESERT they write 
of recent finds which shed new light on Coachella 
Valley's past. 



GLORIA GREER has been 
writing from the desert and 
about its celebrities since 1961 
when she came to Palm Springs 
as a desert columnist for Daily 
Variety, a motion picture trade 
paper. For the past three years 
her column "Stars of the Desert" 
has been a regular feature of 
the Riverside Daily Enterprise, 
Riverside Press, Palm Desert Post and other publications 
throughout the country. She is the desert representative 
for Newsweek and proud of an article written for that 
magazine about desert resident Phil Regan that was in- 
troduced into the Congressional Record. 

Mrs. Greer, who lives in Palm Desert with her 11-year- 
old twin daughters, writes of pools and personalities for 
DESERT'S special Coachella Valley issue. 



HARRY JAMES, founder of 
The Trailfinders, a boy's organ- 
ization in Southern California, 
today lives in a sprawling moun- 
tain lodge high in the San Ja- 
cintos near Idyllwild. There he 
and Mrs. James spend wintry 
days beast- watching {DESERT, 
Jan. '64) and evenings before 
a huge stone fireplace listening 
to a superb collection of records. When the snow melts, 
they come out of seclusion to participate in a number 
of worthwhile projects, among them the Desert Protec- 
tive Council of which Mr. James is now Executive Di- 
rector. 

During those long cold winters Mr. James has also 
found time to write seven books. His most recently pub- 
lished are The Cahuilla Indians (Westernlore) , Red 
Man-White Man (Nay lor) , and The Hopi Indians 
(Caxton) . For this month's DESERT he writes of the 
important Desert Preserve Area. 






_ FRANK POPENOE, one of 

DESERT's favorite writers, re- 
■ ) ceived his Master of Arts degree 

Jr in geology at U.C.L.A., after 

first graduating from Oregon 
State University. While doing 
research for his master's thesis, 
he found fossil horse and camel 
remains 500,000 years old which 
are now on display in the Los 
Angeles County Museum. 

Mr. Popenoe is associated with the College of the 
Desert in Palm Desert where he is professor of geology. 
He is a bachelor— with no children, he says— and his 
current big interest is the Palm Springs Aerial Tramway, 
about which he has written for this month's DESERT. 



CAROL HARTLEY is a for- 
mer school teacher who says 
she'd rather write than eat. She 
and her husband, a hydraulic 
engineer, have two daughters 
and five grand-daughters. One 
daughter, who lives in El Centro, 
inspired Mrs. Hartley's intense 
interest in the Sal ton Sea and 
surrounding desert areas. 

A resident of Mountain View, California, Mrs. Hart- 
ley is a member of the National League of American 
Pen Women and devotes much of her spare time to writ- 
ing—workshop activities. 



AL MERRYMAN, DESERT's 
artist, is a popular citizen of 
Palm Desert where his office is 
located in the Desert Magazine 
building. An escapee from the 
MGM Art-Title Department, he 
came to the desert 3 years ago 
to open his own commercial art 
studio. 

DESERT readers are long fa- 
miliar with Mr, Merry man's clever titles and illustra- 
tions, and desert residents are accustomed to his smiling 
face and round figure vigorously pumping a bicyle along 
the dunes. 



ROYCE ROLLINS, who is 
so busy going that we could 
not catch her coming, is well- 
known to DESERT readers for 
her travel articles. An avid 
gypsy, she's covered most of 
Europe, Mexico, Canada, Ha- 
waii, Central America and all 
of the U.S., but best of all, she 
likes the desert. 

A resident of Palm Desert, where she lives with her 
writer- photographer husband and 4-wheel enthusiast 
son, she has researched and written a historical Coach- 
ella Valley guide for this month's special issue. 
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THIS MONTH'S DESERT 



The title of this month's cover is "Desert Rats. 
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Although a departure from our usual covers, we feel that artist Val 
Samuelson' s brilliant oil painting best portrays Southern California's com- 
plex Coachella Valley. Located only 120 miles from Los Angeles, Coach- 
ella Valley brings into sharp contrast what is happening today in those 
sections of the American Desert which are near densely populated urban 
areas. 

It is a desert of air-conditioned homes, dozens of golf courses, rich 
date and citrus farms, yet surrounded by isolated terrain and rugged moun- 
tains containing wilderness areas and national parks. 

Former President Eisenhower spends his winters in Palm Desert. The 
late President Kennedy twice vacationed in Coachella Valley and President 
Johnson has scheduled a meeting with South American leaders in Palm 
Springs. 

The two figures represented on the front cover, their identities diffused 
by desert sun, could be golfers, sun-worshipping tourists, strolling residents, 
explorers or scientists. They represent the increasing thousands of people 
who find Coachella Valley an escape from the tensely accelerated life of 
nearby metropolitan areas. 

They are discovering what long-time desert dwellers already know: 
that the desert brings not only relaxation and physical well being, but a 
return of confidence in the ability to be an individual rather than just another 
grain in the ever shifting sands of humanity. 

Next month we will visit Utah and some of its more isolated areas, 
but this month let's explore complex Coachella Valley. /// 

Jack Pepper, Publisher 
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LAKE POWELL 
FERRY SERVICE, INC 

Operating on Lake Powell from Hall's Cross- 
ing in Glen Canyon National Recreation Area. 
Under concessionary contract wirh the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

REGULAR BOAT TOURS 
AIR-LAKE SCENIC TOURS 
ECONOMY TOURS 
CHARTER TOURS 

Services at Hall's Crossing: 

Ferry Service for Light Vehicles 

Charter Boat Service 

Boat Rentals 

Gas and Oil 

Fishing Supplies 

Lunch Materials 

Lake Powell Ferry Service, Inc. 
P.O. Box 665 Blanding, Utah 
Phone 678-2281 

J. Frank Wright, Pres. 




MACDON ALDS 

@amfi&i "Kit 

YOU CAN EASILY turn our kit Into a 
complete, professional looking, well-built 
camper in just a few hours with simple 
hand tools. (Or complete line for the man 
who wants one assembled}, 

STRONG STEEL TUBING framework and 
beautiful heavy aluminum cover, scored for 
strength. Extremely light. 

FEATURES LARGE WINDOWS and rear 
door; wide range of optional equipment 
and accessories to further enhance your 
camper. 

Write or visit one of our 12 western plants: 

Macdonald Camper Kit Co. 
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by Sidney Phillips 




Hwy. 



WHEN TOURISTS saunter to 
this suntanned replica of par- 
adise—the Coachella Valley— 
they squint at the encircling slabs of 
arrogant mountains and feel that a 
rousing legend should go with the 
timeless scenery. So, plopping shoeless 
feet on my patio furniture, one of 
them ventures, "Must've been a sort 
of focal Paul Bunyan around here . ." 

"Indubitably!" I answer quickly, 
anxious to accommodate the visitor. 

"Indubitably," I repeat, passing a 
bottle of suntan lotion, the peace-pipe 
of the desert. "We have our local tall- 
tales figures. Any area worthy of its 
salt has a ripsnortin' legendary char- 
acter; and this region is more than 
worth its salt. Surely you've heard of 
Coachella Cal, the man who made the 
desert possible?" 

A star-struck blonde acknowledges 
that she saw his story on This Is 
Your Life. I let that pass. Anything 
can happen on TV. Another asks, 
"Whatever became of good old Cal," 
just as if he'd been a classmate. 

Good ole Cal, I ruminate— good 
ole Cal who rode here on a buffalo 
named Bill and wore buckskin pants 
with a live rattler for a belt. Why, if 
it weren't for old Coachella Cal, 
there'd be no Palm Springs, Needing 
water for his buffalo, Bill, Cal dug 
a hole where Palm Springs Spa is 
now. He'd been drinking cactus 
juice himself and his hot breath warm- 
ed the water. It's been a . hot spring 
ever since. Then he tossed some 
sand over his shoulder and it formed 
the huge dune on Indio Road. A real 
man, that Coachella Call 

"A fast draw, too, I bet," interjects 
an excited listener, swigging the sun- 
tan lotion by mistake, 

"Fast!" I explode. "He was instan- 
taneous, if not faster. He could draw 
and shoot so fast that his gun was 
holstered before the bullet left the 
barrel. Rather than face him, Bat 
Masterson went on a bat and Wyatt 
Earp earped." 

"Must've got in some wicked brawl- 
ing," says a male visitor, closing his 



eyes with pleasure, "Seems like I read 
about him in LIFE Magazine. Didn't 
he clobber the Yuma Kid?" 

"That was a good fight," I admit, 
"but nothing compared to his battle 
with Big Smog Sam sent here by the 
Los Angeles Council. Sam stood over 
six feet, when he was sitting. His 
shoulders were so broad that he or- 
dered buckskins tailor-made by an In- 
dian named I-Can-Get-It-For-You- 
Wholesale. 

"This Sam had been eating a lot 
of sourdough bread and it made him 
mighty sour. He rode to the desert 
on a bull named Durham. Catching 
up with Coachella Cal, he drawled, 
Tm a cuttin' in on yor territory, 
podner, and here's my credentials.' 
He showed ten knuckles with built-in 
brass. 

"But Cal could draw just as well 
as his adversary. 'Take your smog 
and fog back to that bog you came 
from,' he drawled. 'These here parts 
ain't big enough for the both of us.' 

"The two giants grappled. The 
ground shook. Aborigines quivered 
and said it was San Andreas' fault. 
Cal flung Sam to the ground so hard 
that his prostrate body crunched out 
Palm Canyon. At this Cal's buffalo 
chortled, until Sam jumped up and 
kicked him. The poor Buffalo's never 
been worth a nickle since . . . and 
neither has Sam. To revenge his 
buffalo. Cal lifted Sam and tossed 
him beyond Indio. In fact, it was 
the impact of Sam's landing that 
created all that hard pan there now." 

"And then what became of Cal?" 
asks a breathless newcomer. 

I pause for a brief silence before 
speaking of his end— a terrible end 
brought on by his becoming so mus- 
cular Ural he got muscle bound. 

"He was laid to rest," I tell my 
moist-eyed listeners, "in a grave now 
covered with seven golf courses and 
a trailer court. But his legend still 
lives on. He was a great, and brilliant 
gentleman, Coachella Cal— a sculptor 
who carved an empire out of sand!" 

/// 
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GHOST TOWN TRAILS 
By Lambert Florin 

Third in a series of ghost town 
books, each fully as meaty as his last, 
Mr. Florin's latest leads into terri- 
tory overlooked by most ghost town 
chasers. 

Iosepa, Utah, for instance, is a 
rarely published ghost town that was 
once settled by a colony of Hawaiians 
brought over by the Mormon Church. 
Originally named for Joseph Smith, 
its name became changed because the 
Kanakas were unable to pronounce 
the letter "J" and referred to their 
town as "Vo-see-pa." Life in the dry 
tlesert land of Iosepa was hard for 
these tropical natives, accustomed to 
lush islands and a mild clime. The 
hardest blow of all fell when the 
dread plague of leprosy was found to 
have followed them. While the set- 
tlers' birth rate fell low, their death 
rate rose high. When word arrived 
that a Mormon church had been built 
on their island, those who survived 
Iosepa returned to Hawaii, leaving 
only grave markers to indicate their 
Utah home. 

Rough and Ready was the name 
given to a California mining camp 
established in 1849 and Rough and 
Ready had big ideas. Not only did it 
secede from the Territory of Califor- 
nia, it seceded from the U. S. as well, 
declaring itself an independent coun- 
try with laws based on mining laws 
its citizens had worked out for them- 
selves. With great apprehension they 
awaited Washington's reaction for this 
daring act. Nothing happened. No 
army, no marshals, no nothing. 
Spring came and went. Finally the 
4th of July approached. Never in its 
history has this great day been cele- 
brated with more gusto than in early 
western mining camps. Was Rough 
and Ready, an independent nation, 
qualified to celebrate the U. S. Inde- 
pendence Day or not? After much 
soul-searching, its nationals decided 
that with all things considered (espe- 
cially the 4th of July) it was probably 
better to belong to the U. S. after all. 
How could a mining camp hold up 
its head without an Independence 
Day blow-off! Today little remains, 
but ghost town chasers will find 
enough to know that a sizeable town 
once stood there. 

Other ghost towns of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Montana, Nevada, 



New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington, Wyoming, and 
British Columbia are included in 
Lambert Florin's Ghost Town Trails, 
one of the best ghost town books ever 
written. 

Published by Superior Publishing 
Company of Seattle, this large 192 : 
page, wonderfully illustrated book* 
sells for $12.50. 



MEXICO AUTO, CAMPER, 

TRAILER GUIDE 
By Cliff Cross 

This is about as close to the famous 
Michel in European guides as one will 
find for Mexico. To compile it, 
author Cliff Cross spent two years 
traveling Mexico in a camper pulling 
a trailer, exploring byways as well as 
highways. His information is factual, 
reliable, current and complete. Maps 
are excellent. He advises streets to 
be avoided if pulling a trailer in cer- 
tain small towns, relates customs of 
the land, designates places to camp or 
park trailers, suggests points of inter- 
est and gives hunting and fishing in- 
formation. He lists butane stations, 
ice and purified water plants, market 
days in each village, best hours to 
shop and for what, and even suggests 
some easy recipes for safe meals if 
you're caught with an empty bread 
box (packaged weiners wrapped in 
tortillas) . 

He strongly feels that touring Mex- 
ico in a camper or trailer is the best 
way to see the country. Much of its 
charm is found in villages without 
tourist accommodations. By carry- 
ing your own accommodations with 
you, you're sure of a place to sleep 
and by doing your own cooking, 
you're sure of your food. 

Unlike certain other camping 
guides, Mr, Cross is also cognizant of 
the fact that many people take baths 
and he lists hotels and motor courts 
where, for a nominal fee, the manage- 
ment will permit camper and trailer 
travelers to use bath facilities in one 
of the vacant units. 

Trailers are permitted entry with a 
six-month permif and Mr. Cross gives 
full instructions, for each port of 
entry to both the Mexican mainland 
and Baja California. 

His trips include the West Coast 
Highway, Guadalajara and side trips, 



CALIFORNIANS! 

Books of Special 
interest to you . . . 
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SPANISH 
ADVENTURE 
TRAILS 

by 

Ballard 
and 
Beals 



DOCUMENTED ADVENTURE ... in this 
lxiok which traces the route of the- daring 
compiistadores who travelled from the Old 
World across the deserts ami mountains of 
the New World to settle colonies along the 
California coast. Illustrated, Mapped end 
sheets. 



TREASURE 

OF THE 
BUCCANEER 
SEA 

by 
Harry 
E. Rieseberg 



1SV A FAMOUS CAL1FORNIAN ... It. 
Harry Reiseherp;, who holds the world's 
record for deep-sea diving. This volume 
contains invaluable information ahout the 
locations of over 200 sunken cargo ships. 
Photofrraphs. treasure map and guide to 
lost Ships. 



ORDER BLANK 

THE NAVLOR COMPANY 

P: O. Ho* 1210 

Palm Desert, Calif. OSggij 

Please send me 

( ) SPANISH ADVENTURE TRAILS (g 

sor, 

( j TREASURE OE THE liUCCANNEER 

SEA @ 54.95 

( ) Check enclosed ( ) C.O.D. 
Name — ~ 




Address 
City 



State 



(Please add sales tas where applicable) 
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curious 

why gas air conditioning 
Is the finest for year- 
'round desert living? 

Let us prove to you that nothing 
beats modern Gas air conditioning 
for your desert home or business. 
A highly efficient packaged unit 
can be quickly and easily installed 
anywhere. It heats, refrigerates, 
dehumidifies and filters the air. 
Operating costs are very low. There 
are no moving parts to cause noise 
or to wear out. The Gas Company 
provides free service on units up 
to 7.5 tons. And financing can be 
arranged to fit any instaliation 
with convenient terms, extended 
monthly payments. For more 
information, call Paim Springs 
324-9608, or mail coupon; 



Air Conditioning 

Southern California Gas Company 

P. 0. Box 10 

Palm Springs, Calif. 

Please send me information on 

low-cost Gas air conditioning. 

Name . 

Address 

City 



-State 



(9 ■SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS COMPANY 




Manzanillo and side trips, Guadala- 
jara to Mexico City, the central route 
through Mexico with side trips, Pan- 
American Highway, Coast to Coast 
route, Mexico City to both Acapulco 
and San Cristobal, the Trans-Isth- 
mus Highway, Cayucan to Veracruz, 
the Mexico City to Veracruz loop, the 
Yucatan Peninsula, Baja California, 
and a number of other sug 
routes with side trips. 

In giving directions through Mex- 
ico City, as an example, he avoids 
the usual form of listing Spanish 
street names that many Americans 
have trouble reading or remember- 
ing and, instead, says such things as, 
"Drive three blocks to the big green 
statue of a man in the center of the 
street and then turn left." For those 
who want to know who the big green 
man is, he tells that too, and for those 
Spanish-speaking tourists, the proper 
names of the sreets are on the guide's 
splendid city maps. 

This is, indeed, the finest guide 
for auto travel in Mexico that we have 
seen. But, it is strictly that— a guide. 
For lyrical writing about the beauties 
of the country or detailed historical 
and ethnographical data, there are 
other books. 

Illustrated with 165 photos and 50 
maps, this large 104-page paper-back 
MEXICO, Auto, Camper, Trailer 
Guide book sells for $2.95, postpaid. 
Published by its author, it may be 
ordered from Box 1216, Palm Desert, 
California. 



NAVAJO RUGS 

By Gilbert S. Maxwell 

Knowledge gained by the author in 
20 years of collecting and 1 6 years of 
dealing in Navajo textiles has gone 
into this book, resulting in a highly 
readable account slanted to appeal 
to both collector and amateur. 

In their short history (probably be- 
ginning in the 1690s) , Navajo rugs 
have managed to acquire a number of 
misconceptions ... the first being 
that they are of Navajo origin. Actu- 
ally, the Navajo's fine art of weaving 
was borrowed from the Pueblos. 

Another popular misconception is 
one concerning a distinctive type of 
blanket known at the Chief Blanket. 
These, it is supposed, were woven 



HANDBOOK OF CALIFORNIA 
BIRDS 

By VINSON BROWN and 
Dr. HENRY WESTON, JR. 
168 pages, over 550 line drawings, 
165 birds in full color, 22 photos 
of bird habitats. 

Paper, $2.95, Cloth, $4.50 

TAPESTRIES IN SAND 

By DA VID VILLASENOR 

112 pages, 16 full page color 
paintings on plates. Just published. 

Order by Mail $2.95 
DEPT. D2 
NATUREGRAPH CO. 
HEALDS8URG, 
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NOW AVAILABLE 

New guide to over 100 
Calllomia Ghost towns 

California Ghost Town Guide 

Unique and authentic guide to over 100 
ghost towns In California's deserts and moun- 
tains with complete directions on how to 
reach them. Shows you the way to Jittle- 
known and Intrigue- filled towns that provide 
hours of interest for those seeking burled 
treasures, old guns, western relics, purple 
bottles aged by the sun, and antique objects. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 

Order Now! Only $1.95 
A. L. ABBOTT 

Hcnt. D-13 

1S13 West Romnpya Drive — Anaheim, Callt. 



AUTHORS! 

If you have completed a book-length manu- 
script, you may be interested in our speeial 
publishing plan. Under this program, many 
lawyers, executives, teachers, scholars and 
even housewives have seen their work pub- 
lished, promoted and marketed on a digni- 
fied, professional basis. All subjects con- 
sidered — non-fiction, fiction, poetry, etc. 
Send for our free 40-page Illustrated bro- 
chure today. Ask for Booklet, D. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
120 W. 31st St.. New York 1, N.Y. 

In Calif.: 6853 Hollywood Blvd., L.A. 
In Wash., D.C.: 1I>I« Vermont Ave., N.W. 



Something NEW! Something DIFFERENT) 

If you have purchased a copy of the book 

"MILLIONS WANT TO" 

send your book number and travel questions 
to the author, David I. Young, Coleville, 
Calif, 

Please Note: Our personal knowledge covers 
principally the Southwestern United States, 
Florida, the West Coast of Mexico and the 
Baja Peninsula. We can answer camper 
questions only as we have no knowledge of 
plane schedules, hotels or ealing accommo- 
dations. Also enclosed with your reply will 
be 13 helpful hints on travel in Mexico, and 
our recipe for making your own jerked beef, 
A life saver for out of the way trips. 

If you wish to order books, send check or 
money order to 

THREE FIAGS TRADING POST 
Coleville, California 96107 

Delivered Price $5.95 per copy. 
California residents add 24c Sales Tax 
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NEW 

SOUTHWEST 

BOOKS 

• LOST DESERT BONANZAS by 
Eugene Conrotto. Known facts about 
more than 100 lost mines of the South- 
west, as condensed from a quarter cen- 
tury of articles that appeared in Desert 
Magazine. 91 maps by Norton Allen. 248 
pages. Hard cover. Four-color dust 
jacket. $6.50. 

CRUISING THE SEA OF CORTEZ 
by Spencer Murray. Modern-day adven- 
ture in a 25 -foot power cruiser along the 
gulf shore of Lower California and 
across the Sea of Cortez. 76 photos by 
Ralph Poole. 240 pages, hard cover, 
four-color dust jacket. Maps and charts. 
$6.75. 

NAVAJO RUGS — PAST, PRESENT 
AND FUTURE by Gil Maxwell. A his- 
torical background to modern Navajo 
rugs, a description of various types and 
areas. Map of trading posts on the 
Navajo Reservation, 20 four-color photos 
plus many black-and-white pictures. The 
author is one of America's top Navajo 
rug authorities. Extensive bibliography. 
Paper cover. $2.00. 

desert-southwest 
book store 

Desert Magazine Building, 
Palm Desert, California 

Add 25c each order for packaging and 
postage. California residents add 4% 
State Sales Tax. 



DESERT BINDERS 

Keep your Desert Magazines for 
years as a reference and guide to 
future trips. Special 12-issue bind- 
ers only $3.50 (inc. tax & postage) 

DESERT MAGAZINE 
Palm Desert, Calif. 92260 



Bods 

especially for Navajo chiefs. How- 
ever, the Navajos have no chiefs. 
Rather, Chief Blankets were sold or 
traded to other Indian chiefs or pre- 
sented ;is gifts to army commanders. 
Highly coveted, these blankets be- 
came an important economic factor 
to the nomad Navajo weavers. 

Another prized blanket was the 
Bayeta Blanket, so called because it 
was woven from the unraveled threads 
of a red flannel imported from Eng- 
land and shipped to Mexico via 
Spain and hence into what is now 
New Mexico and Arizona. Because 
the Indians had no red dye of their 
own, they introduced the threads of 
this foreign material into their own 
weaving. Today it is commonly be- 
lieved that the red used in these early 
blankets came from Spanish uniforms 
stolen from dead soldiers. Nothing, 
according to the author, could be less 
true. Superstitious Navajos dread the 
dead and would be the last to touch 
a dead body, let alone strip it of its 
clothing. At a later date, American 
flannel was substituted for the fine 
old bayeta, but only an expert can 
discern the difference. 

Up until 1890 the designs of Nava- 
jo blankets were for the most part 
simple stripes and made to be worn. 
After that the Pendleton Blanket 
found its way into Navajoland and, 
had it not been for a happy circum- 
stance, Navajo weaving would have 
become a lost art. However, people 
began to toss their Navajo blankets 
onto the floor and the fashion caught 
on fast. 

Fine photographs, many in color, 
help author Maxwell tell his story of 
Navajo rugs, the meanings of their 
designs, identifications and distin- 
guishing characteristics of famous 
weavers. Because of monetary con- 
siderations, it simply doesn't pay the 
Navajos to weave anymore. Few of 
their children are learning to weave 
and it would seem that the art, like 
that of weaving beautiful baskets, is 
doomed. Many rugs now on the mar- 
ket will become collector's items, per- 
haps in a very short time. 

Published by Desert-Southwest Pub- 
lications, Palm Desert, California, this 
72-page paperback sells for $2.00. 



VEGETATION 
and Flora of the 
Sonoran Desert 

Forrest Shreve and 
Ira L. Wiggins 

More than 30 years of research 
and preparation have gone into 
this pioneering work. Principal 
plant communities and their dis- 
tribution, habitat requirements of 
characteristic plants, and impor- 
tant environmental factors are 
covered in Part I. Part II treats 
both woody and herbaceous 
plants of the desert regions of 
Mexico. Illustrated. 

Two Volumes $22.50 

Order from your bookstore, please 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 



DESERT 
BOOK SPECIALTIES 

VOICE OF THE DESERT by Joseph Wood 
Krutch. The Thoreau of the desert explores 
the great variety of desert life. $5.00 

BECKONING DESERT by Ed Ainsworth. Im- 
pressions of the sunlit land, its people, its 
miracles old and new. $5,95 

NEVADA'S TURBULENT YESTERDAY by Don 

Ashbaugh. Tales of long-gone Nevada towns 
end people who built them. $7.50 

LOAFING ALONG DEATTH VALLEY TRAILS by 

Wm, Caruthers. Romance and humor in this 
narrative of people and places. $4.35 

PHOTO ALBUM OF YESTERDAY'S SOUTHWEST 

By Charles Shelter. Photos from 1860-1910 
reproduced in photo album form. $15.00 

CALIFORNIA DESERT WILD FLOWERS by Philip 
Muni. Handy, useful. 96 color photos, 172 
drawings. Paper $2.95, cloth $4.75 

SOVEREIGNS OF THE SAGE by Nell Murbar- 
ger. Tales of old timers about yesterday on 
the desert. $£.00 

LOST MINES OF DEATH VALLEY by Harold 
Weight. Selected tales of many lost mines 
including Breyfogle's Gold. Map, photos and 
notes. Paper, $2.00 

MANY OTHERS. Write lor complets tut. 

Postage prepaid if payment enclosed with 
order. In Calif, add 4% sales lax. 

PINON BOOK STORE 

20B North Main Si. Bishop, California 

In the Hear! of the Eastern High Sierras 



MARKET BASKET 
PHOTO CO. 

P. 0. Box 2B30, 5<m Diego 12, Calif. 

Low priced photo finishing; film, 
cameras and Kodachrome 
processing. 

Developing & 12 jumbo prints 
from Kodacolor film 



$2.42 



Developing cV 12 iumbo prints from 

Kodacolor film — including a 

new roll of Kodacolor $i.iU 



nwmftw, reprints jumbo, . , 
each lOC 

8mm Movie Processing, * . 

color _ $1.05 

Other photo prices comparably low 
Send for free ma i ling envelop* 
MARKET BASKET PHOTO CO. 
P. O. Box 2B30, San Diegc 12, Calif 





Frequently refered to as the "Palm Springs area" by winter vacationists, 
Coachella Valley stretches far beyond the resort city's limits. From Its highest ele- 
vation to its lowest, below sea level, Coachella Valley has provided a desert haven 
for man as far back as the records of time. Although some historians relate that its 
earliest known inhabitants, the Cahuilla Indians, were a branch of the Arizona Yumas, 
scientists who base their classification upon language roots find that the Cahuilla 
Indians belong to the Shoshonean division of the Uto-Aztecan linguistic family — a 
group which includes Aitecs, the Hopi, Papago, Pima and U+e as well as neighbor- 
ing southern California Mission Indians. 

Nestled between the San Jacinto and Santa Rosa Mountains on its west and 
the Little San Bernardino, Orocopia and Chocolate Mountains on the east, Coachella 
Valley stretches from the rugged terrain of San Gorgonio Pass to the sandy beaches 
of Salton Sea's north shore. 



SAN GORGONIO PASS 

San Gorgonio Pass was discovered in 1774 by Padre 
Francisco Garces who went through it on his way to 
Mission San Gabriel and named it Puerto de San Carlos. 
Jt was traversed again in 1775 by Jean Bautista de Anza 
on his expedition to found San Francisco. The first 
American exploration took place in 1853 by a party of 
U. S. engineers looking for a route for a transcontin- 
ental railway through the great mountain barrier of 
California, although the New England family of Dr. 
Isaac Smith had already purchased part of a Spanish 
land grant awarded to a natural ized Mexican citizen 
named Pauiino Weaver, and in 1820 established their 
home there. 

Various attempts were made to run stages through 
the pass, especially after Bradshaw recommended it as 
Lhe shortest route to the Ehrenberg, Arizona goid rush, 
but in all but a few cases, the Warner's Route further 
south was preferred. At last, in 1875, grading gangs 
arrived on the heels of surveyors and construction of the 
Southern Pacific Railway linked the desert to Los An- 
geles via San Gorgonio Pass— causing much bitterness 



among San Diego citizens who had fought for the War- 
ner Route which would have exalted that city to the 
subsequent status of Los Angeles. 

BEAUMONT 

Formerly a hamlet known as San Gorgonio, Beau- 
mont obtained its real start in 1886 as a real estate boom 
promotion- Its backers, Southern California Investment 
Company, purchased water rights from surrounding 
areas to insure a water supply, sponsored a newspaper 
called the Sentinel and built a §40,00 hotel. Excursions 
were inaugurated when as many as three trainloads at 
a time of prospects arrived to partake of free lunches and 
sightseeing rides. Land values rose from §30 an acre to 
$200 in eight months. Unfortunately the bubble quickly 
burst and without developed agricultural resources to 
maintain its prosperity, the town failed and stagnated 
until a new development company revitalized it in 1907. 
Today it has a stable economy with permanent residents. 
About three miles west of town and visible from the 
highway where it crosses the ridge are steeply dipping 
beds whose lower stratas contain many bones of extinct 
animals, comprising camels, large and medium sized 
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horses, ground sloth, tortoise, peccary, antelope, saber- 
tooth tiger, mastodon, rabbit, bear and other animals 
of late Pliocene and early Pleistocene time— creatures 
very different from present fauna, 

BANNING 

Founded in 1884, this settlement was named for 
Phineas Banning who operated the first regular stage 
line between Los Angeles and San Pedro in the 1850s. 
As compared to its neighbor, Beaumont, Banning boast- 
ed of the fact that it never had a boon and never a bust— 
which is still true today. Fig Tree John, a well-known 
Indian of the Coachella Valley, who lived to be some 
130 years oid, was a frequent figure of Banning's early 
days where he always appeared dressed in his blue Army 
brass-buttoned uniform and wearing a high silk hat. 
With a climate free of extremes both summer and winter, 
Banning has long been considered a health haven for 
those suffering from pulmonary diseases and, judging 
from the extraordinary longevity of its old-timers, this 
most certainly is true. At the edge of town are orchards 
of peaches, prunes and especially almonds, whose trees 
blossoming in early February present an impressive 
sight. 

CABAZON 

Originally established as a station by the Southern 
Pacific in the 1870s, the town was laid out in 1884 and 
both station and town named after a chief of the Ca- 
huilla Indians named Cabe/on, corrupted Spanish for 
"big head." Today, the tiny sand-blasted community is 
more famous— or infamous— for its legalized poker parlor 
than for anything else. 

DESERT HOT SPRINGS 

Originally an early Indian campsite with a well and 
a spring, the water of which maintains a constant 126 



degree temperature, Cabot Yerxa founded a henltii 
resort here in 1941. A 31 -room Hopi-style pueblo built 
by Yerxa which houses a museum and art gallery draws 
tourists, as do the hot spring spas. 

THOUSAND PALMS 

Although modestly designated as 100 Palms on 
maps of 1874 and 1891, this large colony of desert fan 
palms is now known as 1000 Palms, but in 1915 a post- 
office established there was called Etlom, after the an- 
cient Asian country. Actually more than 1000 palms are 
believed to exist in the canyon beyond the town. Some 
are 700 years old and many from 10 to 20 feet tall. This 
canyon was once the scene of ancient Indian ceremonials. 
A large and popular mobile home park development 
occupies most of Thousand Palms townsite today and 
tourists often drive there to see the conspicuous growth 
of Spanish Bayonet (Yucca Mohavensis) which flourish 
nearby, 

PALM SPRINGS 

Originally called "Palmetto Springs" because of its 
line large trees, Palm Springs later was given the name 
"Agua Caliente" by De Anza (1774) because of its 
springs. Explored by Lt. R. S. Williamson in 1853 while 
surveying the desert to map a railway route, the oasis 
soon afterward became a stopover on the Bradshaw 
Stage Line, until the line was abandoned in favor of 
railway travel. The railroad, however, did not run into 
Palm Springs, so eariy visitors were carried by buggy or 
buckboard from the nearest station across the desert to 
Paim Springs' first hotel, a health resort established by 
Dr. Welwood Murray. 

To encourage westward expansion. Congress in 1877 
gave odd-numbered sections of the land now composing 
Paim Springs and vicinity for 10 miles on each side 





THE POOL OF MR. PETE PETTITO IN PALM 
DESERT, CALIFORNIA IS ONE OF MANY DISTINC- 
TIVE DESERT POOLS BUILT AND LANDSCAPED 
BY BLUE HAVEN POOLS. SEE COLOR PHOTO ON 
PAGE IV, THIS ISSUE. 
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DISTINCTIVE DESERT POOLS 
POOL LANDSCAPING 

OFFICE AND DISPLAY POOL 
72-098 Highway 111, Rancho Mirage 
Phones: 328-4494 FI 6-1161 
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Travel Service 
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PALM DESERT 
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PALM DESERT 

SPA 

Hydro <E Physio Therapy 
Mineral & Sauna Baths 
Organic Beauty & Facial Core 
Weight Confrgf 

73350 Highway 111 • FI 6-6453 



THE MOST POWERFUL RADIO STATION BETWEEN SAN BERNARDINO, CAUf. AND PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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24 HOURS A DAY 
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• NEWS— Local State, World 

• MUSIC — Adult! 

. TIME and WEATHER 
. REMOTE BROADCASTS 

. LIVE BROADCAST— 
3 p.m. to 5 p.m. except Sunday 
from Celebrity Room of tie 
Howard Manor, Palm Springs 



THE COACHELLA BROADCASTING COMPANY Studios and Offices— Howard Manor—Palm Springs, Calif. 
Mailing Address: P. O. Box 1826, Indio, Calif. Area Code 714 — EXpress 8-5534 



of the tracks to the Southern Pacific and later the even- 
numbered sections were given to the Cahuillas who had 
camped in this area for hundreds, perhaps even thou- 
sands, of years. The original mineral springs, which now 
house one of the most elegant spas in the world, are 
still owned by these Indians and the land is leased. 

Considered the golf capital of the world, and one 
of America's most glamorous resorts, Palm Springs 
streets are lined with branches of eastern and western 
luxury shops. Hotels, motor lodges and apartments are 
everywhere. There are stables for horseback riders, art 
galleries and museums for culture, and the new aerial 
tramway (largest passenger carrying one in the world) 
for thrills. There are also secluded and tropically splen- 
did trails for hiking and picnicking away from all the 
glamor. These are listed below. 



PALM CANYON 

At the head of Palm Canyon is a grove of some 
4000 desert fan palms (Washington filifera) , the only 
palm native to the western U.S., ranging in age from 
seedlings to 300 years old. Many of the giant ones show 
traces of fire on their lower trunks. According to leg- 
end, the Cahuillas, who picked clusters of berries from 
the palms lor food, always burned the trees that belonged 
to a single family when the head of the family died, to 
enable the departed to carry his berry clusters with him 
on his journey. 

This is the best known palm oases of the Colorado 
Desen. The whole of Palm Canyon, which includes 
Andreas, Murray, West Fork, Palm and Fern Canyons 
is part of the Cahuilla Reservation and a small fee is 
charged by the Indians for each car at the toll gate on 
Palm Canyon Drive. 



ANDREAS CANYON 

Here is a place to picnic among cotton wood, syca- 
more and native palms to the tune of a rippling stream 
of excellent water. For those who wander afoot there is 
much to see— bedrock mortar holes in "Gossip Rock" 
where native Desert Cahuillas ground mesquite beans 
and seeds, Indian petrogfyphs in a cave, rock shelters, 
and stream orchids growing in shallow water along the 
stream. The canyon was named for Captain Andreas, 
a famous chieftain of the Cahuillas. 



MURRAY CANYON 

Named for Dr. Wei wood Murray who built a health 
resort and the first hotel at Palm Springs, this is the 
least visited of the Palm Canyon group of side canyons, 
but one of the best if you're a hiker and bird watcher. 



WEST FORK CANYON 

Not recommended for novices, this is a rugged hike 
or horseback ride, but rewarded with breathtaking pan- 
oramas of Coachella Valley and the tops of 
growing in the other canyons. 



FERN CANYON 

Hiking here is easy for the most part and leads to 
Dripping Spring, marked by a bank of maidenhair fern 
lor which the canyon is named. 




FINE SHOPS LINE PALM CANYON DRIVE. 




OR. MURRAY'S FIRST PALM SPRING'S HOTEL 



BELOW: EXOTIC TAHQUITZ CANYON FALLS. 




The Best Way to Take Your Morning Coffee 




is with the 

DAILY ENTERPRISE 

RIVERSIDE COUNTY'S 



COMPLETE 



DAILY NEWSPAPER 

Most Desert and Pass residents agree ... the best 
way to take your morning coffee is with The Daily 
enterprise. 

If you are missing this stimulating reading exper- 
-ence, start now to take The Doily Enterprise at 
home and get all the news- with special emphasis 
on your local orea — seven days a week. 
Order home-delivery at only $2.25 a month. Call 
any Enterprise desert office below. Do it today 
... and enjoy The Daily Enterprise tomorrow with 
your morning coffee. 




Banning: 849-453 1 ; Blythe: 922-37,3; Indies Dl 7-5593; Pa lm Spring, 325-2277; Pal m Desert: Fl 6- 1 1 8 1 
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DISCOVER SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA'S 

IMPERIAL 
VALLEY 

FOUR SUPERB, CHAMPIONSHIP 
GOLF COURSES... 
STARTING TIMES AVAILABLE 
WITHOUT WAITING! 

Fishing, hunting, or sight-seeing . . . These can also be 

stt;X' or ~* Y - MSA 



SALTON CITY COUNTRY CLUB SALTON CITY 
DEL RIO COUNTRY CLUB BRAWLEY 

?mt B t R ?S TH Midway between 

GOLF & COUNTRY CLUB EL CENTRO & 

HOLTVILLE 

INTERNATIONAL CALEXICO 
GOLF & COUNTRY CLUB 
WRITE: 

IMPERIAL VALLEY DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 
LV.D.A. Bldg. 
County Airport, 
Imperial, California 
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TAHQUIT2 CANYON 

Named (or a mythological evil spirt of the Cahuilla 
Indians who is represented by a cannibal and believed 
to live in the San Jacinto Mountains and periodically 
cause celestial disturbances, this canyon is endowed 
with a waterfall with a sheer drop of about 60 feet. The 
setting is so spectacular that it was used as a moving 
picture location to film the natural beauty of Shangri-La 
in Lost Horizon. The canyon's roaring waterfall is with- 
in easy walking distance of a paved road. 



CATHEDRAL CITY 

When Col. Henry Washington made the first sur- 
vey of the canyon in 1858 he applied this name to the 
canyon because he thought it resembled a cathedral's 
apse. The city was mapped in 1925 and acquired its 
name because of its location on the alluvial fan of the 
canyon. 



PALM DESERT 

A vacant desert land used by General Patton as a 
training site during World War II, Palm Desert was 
founded as a real estate development in 1917 when Ran- 
dall Henderson established it as the home of DESERT 
Magazine. During the past few years the exclusive El- 
dorado Country Club has brought fame to Palm Desert 
as former President Eisenhower's winter home. 

New residential developments along Fairway Avenue 
across from the Eldorado are currently considered the 
most fashionable on the desert. In spite of this, Palm 
Desert remains a quiet, friendly, informal community 
without the razzmatazz of Palm Springs and the beau- 
tiful new College of the Desert located there insures sta- 



1NDIAN WELLS 

A government survey of 1920 especially commended 
the good water found at a roadside trough with faucet 
and provided by Indian Wells. Long before that, how- 
ever, water from Indian Wells was utilized by the Ca- 
huilla Indians who occupied the Colorado Desert as far 
west as San Gorgon io Pass. These wells, installed by 
the Cahuilias, were somewhat unique in that they had 
steps leading into them and their contours sloped. To- 
day it is rumored that water from these same Indian 
wells keep the putting greens of Desi Arnaz' Indian Wells 
Country Club healthy and green. At night, spectacular 
lighting against the Santa Rosa Mountains provides an 
attraction for visitors. 



LA QU1NTA 

Located in one of the most beautiful of the Santa 
Rosa's desert coves, there are may tales related to the 
origin of this beautiful resort's name. One is that La 
Quinta is derived from the Spanish word for "fifth". 
Long ago when travelers in covered wagons or astride 
crossed die desert and recognizable trails had been made, 
"fifth day" stopping places were established along the 
route. It is believed by some that the present La Quinta 
was so named as a memorial to this desert legend of 
hospitality. Another historian states that it was named 
after the Spanish word meaning "country estate," while 
yet another opinion is that it means "the retreat." What- 
ever, it's a charming spot with many fine residences, a 
picturesque hotel and an excellent golf course. 




FORMER PRESIDENT DWIGHT EISENHOWER BUYS CHANCE ON ROLLS 
ROYCE TO FURTHER COMMUNITY BETTERMENT PROJECT. 




EARLY DESERT GOLFER SHOWS LADIES HOW TO SWING. BELOW: 
TODAY'S GOLFERS STILL DOING SAME THING, (MIKE SOUCHAK, BOB 
HOPE, ART WALL, JERRY DOGGETT). 





ROMANTIC ARCHITECTURE ENHANCES COLLEGE OF THE DESERT. 




DATE GROVES CONTRIBUTE TO CO AC HELL A VALLEY'S UNIQUE LAND- 
SCAPE. BELOW: A PAIR OF HAPPY CAME LEERS CELEBRATE INDIO'5 
DATE FESTIVAL. 




INDIO 

Today Indio is famous as the date capital of Am- 
erica, but it received its name in 1876 because of the 
large number of Indians who comprised the settlement 
when it was a railroad construction camp. Before that, 
it was referred to by weary desert travelers as Indian 
Wells because of an Indian campsite and wells nearby. 
A colorful part of its history was an early weekly publi- 
cation named Submarine and billed as the "most low- 
down paper on earth," because it was published below 
sea level. 

Indio has recently come into its own as a central 
location for desert explorers and a number of fine air- 
conditioned motor lodge accommodations are available. 
The springtime Date Festival with its Arabian setting 
and camel and ostrich races is an annual event and at- 
tracts visitors from all over the world. 



COACHELXA 

The town and the valley are believed to have 
derived their name from a corruption of the Spanish 
word "conchilla" meaning "shell." Once called Wood- 
spur, the town was founded by James L. Rector in 1898 
as a mesquite wood terminal for firewood which was 
hauled to Los Angeles. Today it is a packing and ship- 
ping center for grapes, cotton, citrus and other Coach- 
ella Valley produce. The first date palm from North 
Africa was transplanted in this area in 1898 and along 
with neighboring Indio it is the largest producer of 
dates in America. 



THERMAL 

Another date and grape producing center, the name 
Thermal was applied to this settlement about 1888 when 
it was established as a railway station because of the ex- 
treme heat of the Sal ton Sea area. Today it is surrounded 
with fine fields of alfalfa, citrus, dates and melons, some 
of which are irrigated by water from wells. By crossing 
the railroad tracks and proceeding eastward into the 
Mecca Hills, 4-wheel drive travelers can have an adven- 
turous time exploring hidden canyons where Indian pot- 
sherds and indications of old mines may be found. 



MECCA 

This settlement received its exotic name because it 
resembles the Arabian Mecca in climate, but it was first 
called Walters and consisted only of a siding on the 
Southern Pacific line to provide water from its 1,500 foot 
well. It was also a staging point to gold and silver mines 
in nearby mountains. The first experimental date gar- 
dens were planted here and the old Caravansary adobe 
hotel, the first building in the area, may still be seen. 
Receiving water from the Coachella branch of the Ail- 
American Canal, the area is now celebrated as the earliest 
producer of spring vegeiables (January and February). 
A few miles east ol Mecca are Painted Canyon and Hid- 
den Springs where Cahuilla Indians once camped. Spe- 
cimens of fossilized shell, quart/, and bloodstone attract 
rock hounds and vivid coloring attracts photographers 
and sightseers. Before the highway enters Shaver Can- 
yon, en route to Painted Canyon (see map) , it crosses 
a sandy strip marking the old beach of prehistoric Lake 
Cahuilla, ancestor to the present Salton Sea. /// 
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OPPOSITE PAGE. GLORIA GREER AND PETE 
PETITTO RELAX AT MR. PETITTO'S POOL, CON- 
SIDERED BY MANY TO BE THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
IN COACH ELLA VALLEY. Photo by Jack Pepper. 
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IT IS OFTEN said that Palm Springs 
has more pools per capita than any 
place in the world. 

Roughly, there are 3,100 pools 
within the city limits of the most 
famous glamour spot in the United 
States and a permanent population of 
17,100. In other words, in the city of 
Palm Springs one person in every five 
has his own swimming pool. 

The pools that can be found come 
in all shapes and sizes. Some are fat, 
some are skinny. They're oblong, 
round, square, piano-shaped, have 
waterfalls, come with tile and without 
tile. 

It takes 75,000,000 gallons of water 
to keep them filled and their liquid 
ingredients have been enjoyed by Pre- 
sidents, heads of state, ambassadors, 
Governors, Senators, Congressmen, 
royalty, gangland leaders, movie czars, 
social leaders, scientists and sporting 
enthusiasts. 

Fanciest pool by far is in the Medi- 
terranean home owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Shapiro. The house, once 
used as a honeymoon villa by Eliza- 
beth Taylor and the late Mike Todd, 
overlooks a pool that is 30 by 78 feet 
and is surrounded by formal gardens 
and would cost 1100,000 to construct 
today— if it were possible to dupli- 
cate it. 

The sides and bottom of the entire 
pool are of imported Italian mosaic 
tiles laid in beautiful designs and pat- 
terns. Circular steps, also mosaic tile, 
descend gracefully into the pool and 
standing at each corner are square 
pedestals of the same colored tile and 
design with wrought iron enclosed 
lights atop each pedestal. 

The story told is that the original 
owner of the house, wanting the most 
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beautiful pool in the world, bought 
a ceramic factory in Italy and import- 
ed the matched tiles to Palm Springs. 

Industrialist Raymond Loewy has 
a swimming pool that ffows from the 
outside of his home into the living 
room; Mr. and Mrs. Harrison j. Bligh 
of Thunderbird are probably the only 
two people in the world who have a 
living and dining room separated by 
a swimming pool; and industrialist 
Robert McCulloch (owner of McCul- 
loch motors) owns one of the most 
spectacular pool patios ever built. His 
residence cost approximately one mil- 
lion dollars to construct and features 
such novelties as a human rotisserie 
that turns in merry-go-round fashion 
at the push of a button to produce 
for each sun worshipper an even tan. 

In contrast to the posh pools own- 
ed by many of those who reside in 
what is often described as the "swim- 
ming pool capital of the world," two 
of the spa's best known citizens have 
lived in the desert for years without 
so much as a water hole in which to 
dunk their toes. 

Fay Bainter and her husband, Com- 
mander Reginald Venable, have own- 
ed a hillside house here for 20 years 
and stilt haven't bothered to put in 
a pool. Eddie Cantor, on the other 
hand, started out with a swimming 
pool but filled it in when his first 
granddaughter, Judy McCugh, was a 
toddler— over twenty years ago. 

The city's piano shaped pool was 
constructed for Frank Sinatra when 
he owned a house on Alejo Road. He 
has since moved to Tamarisk Country 
Club where his pool conforms to most 
of the others in the vicinity. 

Sinatra's piano-playing buddy, com- 
poser Jimmy Van Heusen, had a per- 
fectly plain rectangular one at the 




THE PALM SPRINGS POOL OF MR. AND MRS. JOSEPH SHAPIRO WAS THE SETTING ENJOYED 
BY ELIZABETH TAYLOR AND THE LATE MIKE TODD ON THEIR HONEYMOON. 



residence he recently sold in Palm 
Desert. But guests who visited his 
place couid see the hand and foot 
prints— along with signatures— of such 
well-known persons as Bing Crosby, 
Frank Sinatra, Louella Parsons and 
Mitch Miller. 

"Louella Parsons came up here in 
the rain to do hers," the song writer 
reported, "and Mitch Miller stuck his 
beard into the cement." The many 
cement blocks that surround the Van 
Heusen pool with famous signatures 
—a la Grauman's Chinese Theater in 
Hollywood— have since been sent to 
the World's Fair in New York where 
they will be displayed. 

The temperature tastes of the 
town's swimming pool enthusiasts 
vary as much as the shape of the 
pools found here. 

Mervyn LeRoy, well known pro- 
ducer and director, keeps his pool at 
90 degrees all winter. Bing Crosby, 

MR. AND MRS. RAY GILREATH'S BEL-AIR HOME BOASTS A 
JACUZZI JET STREAM IN THE CLOVER'S STEM. 



on the other hand, rarely turns the 
heat on in his pool. When Jimmy 
Van Heusen lived next door, the story 
goes, he often hopped the hedge divid- 
ing the two residences to use his pal's 
pool rather than turn on his own 
heater. 

"One of the few times that pool was 
ever heated," a mutual friend of both 
of those gentlemen told me, "is when 
the house was used by President John 
Kennedy." 

Aviatrix Jacqueline Cochran and 
her husband, Floyd Odium, are two 
others who, like Mervyn LeRoy, keep 
their swimming pool at 90 degrees. 

One of the many famous house- 
guests who stayed with the Odiums 
was the late scientist Theodore Von 
Karman. It was at the Odium Ranch 
in Indio last year that he received 
word that he was to receive a special 
Science Award at the White House 
in February. 

Press reports said that this gentle- 
man, who was then in his mid- 
eighties, received word of the honor 
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THE ELDORADO COUNTRY CLUB POOL IS FAMOUS FOR ITS FOUNTAINS. 

while floating in an inner tube in 
the Odium swimming pool. 

Actually, according to Odium, the 
call was originally placed while Od- 
ium was in the pool and Odium sug- 
gested that the call be placed again 
in fifteen minutes— to give the scien- 
tist an opportunity to get out of 
the pool. 

Von Karman never expected to 
hear from the White House again. 

As he lounged with each arm rest- 
ing on a small inner tube in the 90- 
degree water, he commented: 

"In fifteen minutes they will have 
forgotten what they called aboutl" 

/// 
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TODAY'S COTTON pickin' fin- 
gers are replaced by cotton 
pickin' machines, and that's 
straight from a gentleman who 
knows the whole cotton pickin' busi- 
ness. 

Mr. George Newman, manager of 
Growers Gin Company, claims the 
cotton industry lis the most stable 
of Goachella Valley. This is because 
cotton farmers are guaranteed an in- 
come by government support and 
control of crops. If it weren't for 
such controls, western cotton growers 
could increase production and thus 
lower the price of cotton, but as long 
as they do exist, cotton will probably 
remain in sixth place among the 
higest income producing Goachella 
Valley crops. Grapes are first. 

Although the Goachella branch 
of the Colorado River's All-American 
Canal system has made it possible in 
recent years to produce cotton in 
great quantities, as a western product 
it is far from new. About 250 years 
ago Jesuit padres in Baja California 
encouraged its cultivation. As it was 
not in keeping with Christian mod- 
esty for the pagan Indians to appear 
naked at Church ceremonies, the 
missionaries felt called upon to pro- 
vide clothing. For this purpose the 
Fathers raised cotton and taught the 
neophytes to spin, we;ive and make 
their own clothing. Owing to the 
sterility of the country, however, 
most of the cloth had to be imported 
from Mexico over to Baja. It is be- 
lieved by many historians that cer- 
tain highly civilized Indians of Son- 



ora raised cotton even before the 
Spanish came. 

A Jesuit priest in Sonora, Father 
Piefferkorn, wrote in 1758 that the 
planting of more cotton would be of 
especial advantage to the natives of 
Sonora because of the high cost of 
linen "However," he lamented, "even 
though cotton could be raised in 
abundance in Sonora, the Opatas 
alone spin, plant and weave cot- 
ton for clothing. The rest of the In- 
dians of Sonora are satisfied with the 
garment nature gave them and the 
Spaniards might not have enough to 
eat, but their shirts must be of linen!" 
His great regret was that Sonora 
wasn't under the domain of the Ger- 
mans, English or French who, he be- 
lieved, would make such munificent 
use of its available products. "How- 
ever," he continued, "Spaniards are 
Spaniards!" 

In other parts of New Spain cot- 
ton was assiduously pursued. The 
city of Puebla was especially distin- 
guished in the manufacture of cotton 
and imitated perfectly the same kinds 
of Chinese goods which arrived by 
boat through Acapuico on the Man- 
ila galleon from the Philippines each 
year. 

In 1855-5!) Utah Mormons con- 
ducted a cotton experiment. It was 
supposed that cotton might be raised 
in the Santa Clara valley of southern 
Utah by the Mormons, Cotton raised 
the first year cost S3. 40 per pound 
(as opposed to 31c per pound for 
Goachella Valley cotton today) and 
the second year, $1.90. Although the 



object oi the experiment was to pro- 
duce in the Utah territory all of the 
cotton needed for the Mormon popu- 
lation, especially during the Civil 
War, the industry was found to be 
unprofitable. One much quoted poet 
of Utah's Dixie in St. George wrote: 

The wind like fury here does blow 
That when we plant or sow, sir, 

We place one foot upon the seed, 
And hold it till it grows, sit. 

Then, in 1863, the editor of the 
Los Angeles News advised the grow- 
ing of cotton as an additional activ- 
ity for the Colorado Indians who 
were already cultivating corn, beans, 
and melons. This suggestion stimula- 
led so much interest that several 
ran dies in El Monte planted cotton 
seed, the products of which were sent 
tn an exhibition in France where 
judges regarded the California pro- 
duct equal to that grown in the 
southern states. By 1865 a number of 
immigrants had arrived looking for 
suitable land for the cultivation of 
this staple, but as an industry it 
wasn't until almost a hundred years 
later that California cotton contribu- 
ted much to the state's economy. 

For use in textiles, cotton goes 
far back into prehistory in both 
hemispheres, although its archeologi- 
cal record is incomplete, as cotton 
fabrics and plant material have sur- 
vived only in the driest of areas. Suf- 
fice to say, however, a small frag- 
ment of cotton fabric ancl piece of 
cotton string were recovered from the 
neck of a silver vessel during the ex- 
cavations at Mahenjo-Daro in West 
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Pakistan which date, conservatively, 
from 3000 B.C. The raw material 
composing them was indistinguish- 
able from the product of the indigen- 
ous coarse bengalese cottons found in 
that area today and both the fabric 
and string were well made, indicat- 
ing at that time the existence of a 
mature textile industry. 
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According to a current news re- 
lease from the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the earliest known textiles in 
the New World were discovered by 
Dr. Junius Bird at a site on the north 
Peruvian coast known as the Huaca 
Prieta. The Huaca Prieta is a mound 
made up of the occupation refuse 
of a people who did not use pottery 
and did not grow maize. They did 
grow cotton, beans, and some cucur- 
bits. At first sight the Huaca Prieta 
textile craft appeared primitive, but 
a recent reconstruction of a Huaca 
Prieta fabric has shown an unexpect- 
edly elaborate pattern worked into 
the material. Even at that date, about 
2400 B.C., the people of Huaca 
Prieta were beyond the stage of ex- 
perimenting with a new raw material. 

When Europeans first learned of 
cotton, they described it by compar- 
ing it to wool and for many years 
called it "cotton wool." In the 5th 
century B.C. the Greek historian 
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Herodotus wrote abuut a land in 
Asia where "the trees bore wool." 
Alexander the Great referred to cot- 
ton as "the vegetable lamb of Tar- 
tary." 

As vital as its history is, its pre- 
sent faces fierce competition. In this 
country we export a larger percent- 
age than we retain for our own use. 
Synthetic fibers present a serious 
threat to the cotton textile industry, 
even though their products are im- 
proved when combined with cotton, as 
no synthetically developed texture 
known can duplicate the special ad- 
vantages that are cotton's alone in the 
manufacture of bed sheets and warm 
weather clothing. 

Modern high speed equipment and 
machinery both for picking and gin- 
ning have reduced production costs 
enormously and recent advances in 
research financed by grants from the 
Cotton Producers Institute are ex- 
pected to reduce them even more, 
thus placing cotton in a more com- 
petitive position cost wise with syn- 
thetics. 

Two of these research projects deal 
with insects which, throughout the 
cotton belt, now cost growers the 
equivalent of seven cents per pound 
of lint cotton. Scientists at the Uni- 
versity of California at Riverside have 
to date found at least four different 
groups of compounds that show out- 
standing systematic activity and effec- 
tiveness against all test insects, and 
a related project at Stanford Research 
Institute is aimed toward improving 
penetration and absorption of sys- 
temic insecticides and other agricul- 
tural chemicals by cottons leaves. 

A research team at Texas A 8: M 
University is amassing information 
about how the plant grows and pro- 
duces seed fiber which will enable 
scientists to break some of the bottle- 
necks in the industry. University of 
Arizona scientists have found indi- 
cations that a combination of high 
nitrogen and sugar increases flower- 
ing, a fact which could increase cot- 
ton production by getting the plant 
to set more bolls at the proper time. 
New Mexico State University resear- 
chers are experimenting with chemi- 
cals which, when put into a cotton 
plant, might make it resistant to 
verticillium wilt. 

Considering all this high-powered 
thinking and work going on, it's un- 
likely that cotton will have any effect 
upon Coachella Valley industry 
other than one of progress, in spite 
of certain government controls geared 
to please cotton planters of the deep 
south, but devilishly frustrating to 
those of progressive Coachella Valley. 
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Founder and for 22 years editor and publisher of Desert Magazine, Randall 
Henderson has spent more than 50 years exploring the lands and moun- 
tains of the American Desert. Through the pages of Desert Magazine he 
has created a "living desert" for millions of people who otherwise would 
think of the desert as only arid wastelands. His book, ON DESERT 
TRAILS, published in 1961 , is a factual and fascinating report of his 
desert experiences. 



ALTHOUGH RANDALL Hen- 
derson's name has not been 
listed in DESERT Magazine 
lor more than five years, letters and 
manuscripts addressed to him as edi- 
tor and publisher are received every 
clay. And they will probably be re- 
ceived for years to come, for the name 
Randall Henderson is synonymous 
with not only DESERT Magazine, 
but the entire American Desert. 

No one conquers the desert, but 
Henderson and his "old timer" 
friends know the desert as only those 
who have lived on the arid lands be- 
fore the advent of air-conditioned 
homes, cars and paved highways could 
know it. Those long time friends in- 
clude Indians, so called "desert rats", 
prospectors, artists, scientists, mission- 
aries, and nationally known figures 
such as Senator Barry Gold water and 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall. 

Randall Henderson is not loved by 
every one of his associates, but he is 
respected by all. No man who has 
used his physical and mental strength 
to help settle the desert could be a 
Polly anna. He has been called stub- 
born, unreasonable and a man too 



set in his own ways. If this is true, 
which his thousands of friends and 
admirers will vehemently deny, it is 
these very characteristics which were 
needed by the men who explored and 
settled desert areas. The true desert, 
even today, is not for the timid nor 
lor those incapable of making deci- 
sions and then lacking the strength 
to put them in action. 

This is a story of Randall Hender- 
son. It is also an attempt to bring a 
better understanding to the new des- 
ert dwellers of the concept of the so 
called "old timers." 

Fifty-four years ago Henderson him- 
self was a newcomer to the desert. 
While attending the University of 
California to study economics and 
sociology, he worked as a sports re- 
porter on the Los Angeles Times. 
His editor, Harry Carr, advised him 
to "leave this city rat race" and work 
for a small newspaper, the dream of 
every old time newspaperman. 

After graduating from U.S.C., Hen- 
derson took the advice and gave up 
his $21 a week salary on the Times 
for a $6 a week income as an appren- 
tice printer on the Parker, Arizona 
weekly Post. 



RANDALL HENDERSON, 
Man of the Desert 

By Jack Pepper 



Two years later he joined the small 
staff of the Blythe, California Her- 
ald and later went to Calexico, a Cali- 
fornia town on the Mexican border 
where he edited and published his 
own paper until 3933 when he sold it 
to start a printing shop in El Centre 
During those years he learned two 
things; every phase of the newspaper 
and printing business, and to know 
the desert as only one who hikes or 
rides horseback into isolated areas in 
all kinds of weather can know the 
desert. 

Both of these accomplishments were 
necessary when Henderson and Wil- 
son McKinney, a newspaper associate 
and now editor of the California State 
Teachers Journal, conceived the idea 
of DESERT Magazine while sitting 
around a campfire in the Santa Rosa 
Mountains. 

With only $6,000 capital, (iOO char- 
ter subscribers, a few local advertisers 
who invested more for friendship than 
monetary gain, Henderson and Mc- 
Kinney published the first issue of 
DESERT Magazine on November 1, 
1937. In the first issue, Henderson's 
editorial, which has been widely 

rted for 27 years, entitled "There 
Two Deserts" was published: 

One is a grim desolate wasteland. 
It is the home of venomous reptiles 
and stinging insects, of vicious thorn- 
bearing plants and trees, and of un- 
bearable heat. This is the desert seen 
by the stranger speeding along the 
highway, impatient to be "out of this 
damnable country." It is the desert 
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visualized by those children of luxury 
to whom, any environment in unbear- 
able which does not provide all the 
comforts and services of a pampering 
civilization. It is the concept fostered 
by fiction writers who dramatize the 
tragedies of the desert for the profit it 
will bring them. 

But the stranger and the unitiatcd 
see only the mask. The other Desert— 
the real Desert— is not for the eyes of 
the superficial observer, or the fearful 
soul or the cynic. It is a land, the 
character of which is hidden except 
to those who come with friendliness 
and understanding. To these the Des- 
ert offers rare gifts: health-giving sun- 
shine—a sky that is studded with dia- 
monds—a breeze that bears no poison 
—a landscape of pastel colors such as 
no artist can duplicate— thorn-covered 
plants which during countless ages 
have clung tenaciously to Hfe through 
heat and drought and wind and the 
depredations of thirsty animals, and 
yet each season send forth blossoms 
of exquisite coloring as a symbol of 
courage that has triumphed over ter- 
rifying obstacles. 

To those who come to the Desert 
with friendliness it gives friendship; 
to those who come with courage, it 
gives new strength of character: Those 
seeking relaxation find release from 
the world of man-made troubles. For 
those seeking beauty, the Desert offers 
nature's rarest artistry. This is the 
Desert that men and women learn to 
love. 

In commenting on this editorial 
today and in refuting charges by some 
that "the old timers resent new 
people coming to the desert and only 
want to keep it for themselves" Hen- 
derson says: 

"The popular image of the desert 
has changed very radically during the 
26 years since I wrote the editorial. 
Air-conditioning, good highways and 
other mechanical miracles of an ad- 
vancing technology have brought a 
new dimension to the public concept 
of 'desert'. The 'pampering civiliza- 
tion' to which I referred, has now 
come to the arid Southwest. Palm 
Springs, Las Vegas. Phoenix, Tucson 
and scores of other communities in 
this land of little rainfall now offer 
all the swank and luxury of the ulti- 
mate in sophistication. 

"The desert has not changed, ex- 
cept where the landscape is being re- 
constructed to serve the needs and 
cater to the whims of hordes of vaca- 
tioning visitors. But the lure that 
brings them here is something that 
hardly could have been envisioned 
half-a-century ago when I came to 
this desert land. To the old-timers, 



before the days of air-conditioning 
and automobiles, the desert was a 
challenge, its summer heat something 
to be endured, horses and buckboards 
quite adequate for our transporta- 
tion needs. For recreation we ex- 
plored canyons, tramped hills and 
mesas in quest of rare minerals, and 
played poker by the light of a kero- 
sene lamp. We lived close to the good 
earth, and as it was, and found it no 
hardship. 

"A few of those who come to the 
desert today still derive their satis- 
factions in hiking along ancient In- 
dian trails, camping at remote water- 
holes, learning the names and the 
habits of the wildlife species whom 
they accept as friends, and finding 
beauty in the desert sunsets. 

"For a great majority of those who 
come today the lure is golf courses, 
temperature - controlled swimming 
pools, floor shows in swanky dining 
rooms, and speculation in the zoom- 
ing property values of resort areas. 

"Yes, there is a bit of nostalgia in 
what I am saying. But the desert has 
lost none of its natural charm. There 
are still thousands of little known 
canyons to be explored, trailless 
mountains to be climbed, rare species 
of plant life to be discovered, and 
lovely places where there is solitude 
for those who are aware of the tonic 
value of close communion with the 
natural world. 

"Everybody needs beauty as well 
as bread, wrote John Muir, places 
to play in and pray in, where Nature 
may heal and cheer and give strength 
to body and soul alike. 

"That Was true when John Muir 
lived. It is a truth of even greater 
significance today, for these are con- 
fusing times. While humans push 
and crowd and burn themselves out 
in a crazy stampede for more profits 
and higher wages and die satisfaction 
of personal vanities, Nature goes 
along in her own serene way, undis- 
turbed by the petty bickerings of the 
passing parade of homo sapiens. 

"As one of the old-timers I do not 
resent the coming of golf carts and 
heated pools, cocktail parties and 
fabulous profits in real estate. I can 
live with these things. But I do ob- 
ject to the Chamber of Commerce fic- 
tion that they are a gauge of 'pro- 
gress*. For the desert has taught me 
that the professor in my philosophy 
class of long ago was right when he 
told me that true progress takes place 
only in the human heart and mind- 
in the broadening of vision and un- 
derstanding, the strengthening of the 
qualities of tolerance and generosity 
and humility." 



In starting DESERT Magazine in 
1937 Henderson not only created the 
first and only publication devoted to 
the American Desert, which it still is 
today, but opened a market for many 
writers and artists who were first pub- 
lished in DESERT. These names in- 
clude Nell Murbarger, Lucile and 
Harold Weight, John Hilton, Nina 
Paul Shumway, Dr. Edmund Jaeger, 
and scores of others too numerous to 
list. 

With World War II, Henderson, 
who had been a pilot in World War 
I, again enlisted and asked for an 
assignment in the African deserts, 
"because I felt I could be of more 
service." During his three years over- 
seas the magazine was run by 
his (laughter, Evonne Riddel 1, Lucile 
Weight and Bess Stacy. "Maybe I 
should have left earlier," he recalls, 
"because under the direction of the 
girls the magazine showed a profit 
for the first time." 

While in Africa he decided to move 
the location of DESERT Magazine 
to Palm Desert. The move was de- 
layed until Henderson and others 
were able to get the road from Indio 
to Banning paved and establish a 
Palm Desert post office. His long time 
dream to house DESERT Magazine 
in a large building with a museum of 
the desert and have it as a meeting 
place for writers, artists and scientists 
was fulfilled when the present build- 
ing was completed and the first issue 
published in the new building on 
August 1, 1948. 

But the desert museum section was 
not to materialize. Cost of the build- 
ing because of high post-war prices 
far exceeded his budget, preventing 
him from establishing the museum. 
Instead he converted the large front 
room into a gallery which turned out 
to be an excellent idea. The West's 
greatest painted have exhibited there. 
Henderson was active in establishing 
the fine Desert Museum in Palm 
Springs, 

In World War II Henderson's son 
and former hiking and constant com- 
panion was killed in action with the 
Second Marine Division in the South 
Pacific. With no one in his family 
to assume the position as editor and 
publisher of DESERT Magazine, on 
his 70th birthday Henderson decided 
to sell the publication. Two years 
later he retired as publisher. Today, 
however, at 74, he is still active, ex- 
ploring the desert and writing ar- 
ticles for DESERT and other publi- 
cations to bring knowledge of the 
desert to others and to fight for the 
preservation of wilderness areas and 
the desert he knows and loves. /// 
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By Harry James 



CAUTION: 



SCIENTISTS AT WORK 



A HIGH, TOUGH-to-dimb fence 
challenges people in different 
ways. Some of us react like 
mountaineers to a high mountain— it 
is there, so it must be climbed. Other 
more law-abiding souls— and we as- 
sume the reader is in this category- 
find it a sort of dare to their insati- 
able curiosity. What, they wonder, 
goes on behind that fence? 

Our own curiosity was aroused 
when we first encountered the new 
high woven-wire fence across the en- 
trance to Deep Canyon a few miles 
south of Palm Desert. The impera- 
tive "NO TRESPASSING" signs told 
us that this is the property of the 
Regents of the University of Califor- 
nia, but they gave no indication of 
what that august institution might be 
up to behind the fence, other than 
noting that it was the Deep Canyon 
Research Area. We wanted to know 
more. 

Having friends in the Life Sciences 
Department at the Riverside campus 
of the University, we made inquiry. 
This led to an invitation to visit the 
area under the guidance of Ltoyd P. 
Tevis, Jr., of Rancho Mirage, a mem- 
ber of the research staff. We soon 



learned why the chain link fence is 
necessary and why admission to the 
Area must be very strictly limited to 
the scientists working there, for only 
by such restriction can the Research 
Area fulfill the function for which it 
has been established. 

In its Deep Canyon Desert Research 
Area the University of California is 
carrying on a variety of projects which 
demand that a sizable acreage of na- 
tural desert country remain undis- 
turbed. In fact, when the National 
Science Foundation sent a team to 
pass on an application for a grant 
to aid in building permanent facili- 
ties, it slated that before such a grant 
could be considered an adequate 
fence would have to be erected around 
the property. 

Contrary to what many people 
think, a desert landscape, indeed the 
entire ecology of the desert, is a 
truly fragile thing. Dr. Rodolfo Rui- 
bal, Chairman of the Control Com- 
mittee for the Research Center and 
Associate Professor of Zoology at 
UCR, is quoted as saying that "when 
a bulldozer or an earth-moving ma- 
chine rips out vegetation, as many 
as fifteen human generations may 



pass before the area can look the 
same again." 

Lloyd Tevis told us that before the 
chain link fence went up around the 
Research Area, nurserymen took out 
truckloads of ocotillo and barrel cac- 
tus, jeeps deliberately smashed down 
smoke trees and other plants, droves 
oT people littered the place with beer 
cans, broken bottles, and other dis- 
card that has no place in a natural 
area. Frequently scientific equipment 
was stolen the moment the research 
worker's back was turned. It was im- 
possible to make long-term studies 
of plants and animals because of the 
danger that thoughtless visitors would 
destroy or carry off specimens before 
the experiments were completed. 

So the forbidding fence just had 
to go up. Genial Robert Worley, 
major-domo of the entire project, 
often has to play St. Peter at the gate 
and, like that celestial gate-keeper, 
far too often has to say, "Sorry, NOI" 
When Robert Worley says, "NOI" 
many a trespasser has found out, to 
his sorrow, that he means, "Nol" 

Contained within the Research 
is a great variety of desert coun- 
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ABOVE: ONE OF THE LARGEST DESERT BIGHORN HERDS IN CALIFORNIA ROAMS THE DEEP CANYON 
REGION. THIS IS THE MOST SPECTACULAR ANIMAL FOUND IN OUR DESERTS. 

OPPOSITE: PHILIP L. BOYD, DESERT LOVER AND PATRON OF THE DEEP CANYON DESERT RESEARCH 
AREA. 

BELOW: OLD INDIAN TRAIL ]S MARKED BY PILES OF STONES. SNOW-CAPPED MT. SAN GORGONIO 
RISES IN THE DISTANCE. 



try, for the elevations run from a 
mere 400 feet all the way up to 4600 
feet above sea level. At the higher 
levels there are pinyon and juniper 
and at the lower levels palms, smoke 
trees, palo verdes, "desert willows", 
and cacti. Near the laboratory build- 
ings are the ruins of an old Indian 
settlement, and back on the ridge 
of Coyote Canyon are piles of small 
rocks which mark an ancient trail to 
the Indian villages Lhat once existed 
around Indian Wells and Salton Sea. 

To get the desert reseach project 
started, Philip L. Boyd, a member of 
the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of California, donated approxi- 
mately 1,500 acres of land to the Uni- 
versity—quite a gift, when one con- 
siders present land prices in the area! 
iVfr. Boyd was also the source of the 
money for the purchase by the Uni- 
versity of three sections of govern- 
ment land. Indeed, the only tax- 
payer money used was for the fence 
and some construction. 

Because of Mr. Boyd's generosity 
and his dedication to the development 
of the whole project, the Regents, at 
a meeting when Mr. Boyd was not 
present, decided to name the labora- 
tory center itself the "Philip L. Boyd 
Desert Research Center." Following 
this action a sign was placed on the 
gate so designating it. The sign dis- 
appeared within a few days, and there 
is a rumor that this act of "vandal- 
ism" was committed by none other 
than the ever-modest Philip L. Boyd 
himself. 

Another important contributor to 
die project was Mrs. Berthat R. M. 
Sperry who in memory of her hus- 
band, the late John L. Sperry, gave 
considerable financial help with the 




construction and furnishing of the 
laboratory building. The National 
Science Foundation also has given 
sizeable grants. 

Dr. Wilbur W. Mayhew and Dr. 
Lars H. Carpelan, both of the Life 
Sciences of UCR, worked with the 
Bureau of Land Management to se- 
cure additional land to complete the 
laboratory building, and Lloyd P. Te- 
vis, Jr. also played a vital role in the 
Center's genesis. His earlier work as 
an associate with Caltech's mobile 
desert laboratory proved invaluable 
when he transferred his activities to 
the Center. 

Already in this great scientific pre- 
serve zoologists, botanists, ecologists, 
entomologists, herpetologists, and all 
the rests of the "ists," are art work. 
Speaking of herpetologists, one of the 
most astonishing sights to be seen 
there is that of one of this ilk taking 
the temperature of a husky rattle- 
snake—he doesn't put the thermome- 
ter under the reptile's tongue! 

Of particular interest to many of 
us are Lloyd Tevis' studies of the des- 
ert bighorn, the most spectacular ani- 
mal found in our deserts. One of the 
largest herds in California roams the 
Deep Canyon region. Recent develop- 
ments in the general area have de- 
prived them of many of their old 
waterholes, and a particular hillside 
once favored by the ewes for lambing 
has been despoiled by a commercial 
development. Tevis sees reason for 
hoping that the bighorn may be able 
to adapt to these changing conditions 
and will manage to survive because of 
other waterholes and new lambing 
places which have permanent protec- 
tion within the Research Area. 

Dr. Philip C. Wells, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Botany at the University of 



Kansas, made his headquarters at the 
Center for several months while 
studying ancient packrat nests. These, 
he found, contained evidence of cli- 
matic variation and ecological changes 
in the nearby desert areas. Dr. H. 
Saint G irons of the Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientificjue of Paris, 
F ranee, collected here material for his 
work on the comparative histology of 
the endocrine gland of reptiles and 
of the comparative ecology of reptiles 
in arid zones. Graduate student Wal- 
ler R. Moberly came from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan to work on the 
natural history of our fat old friend 
the chuckwalla. Dr. Jose M. Cei, 
Director of the Institute of Biology of 
the University of Cuyo in Argentina, 
has made a comparative study here of 
the* ecology of the Colorado Desert 
antiacne deserts of western Argentina. 

The list is almost endless. Indeed 
it would he impossible to mention in 
a short article all the scientific pro- 
jects that already have been carried 
on in this research area. The neces- 
sary need for desert research can be 
readily comprehended when one con- 
siders the arid regions of Mexico, In- 
dia, Tunisia, Iraq, Australia, Israel, 
Fgypl and South America. 

In December 1963 Dr. Herman T, 
Spieth, Chancellor of UCR, an- 
nounced approval by the Board of 
Regents of the Universtiy of Califor- 
nia of the establishment of a Dry 
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Lands "Research Institute at the River- 
side campus. 

"The population explosion makes 
increased utilization of these lands 
more and more urgent," Dr. Spieth 
said at the time. He emphasized that 
one-half of the earth's surface is arid, 
semi-arid, or sub-humid, and that this 
area contains one-third of the world's 
population. 

The objectives of the Dry Lands In- 
stitute are "to foster a vigorous, co- 
ordinated, long-term scientific at- 
tack, involving collaboration across 
both international and interdisciplin- 
atory boundaries, on understanding 
the forces which contribute to stable 
and productive human use of the 



physical) biotic, acid cultural renouitcs 
of the world's dry lands." (How reas- 
suring it is to note that the desert's 
"cultural resources" are to be given 
consideration!) 

Naturally, the Philip L. Boyd Des- 
ert Research Center will be an inval- 
uable laboratory for much ol the 
technical work of the Institute, and 
with the years it will have increasing 
importance for all of us. So certainly 
the fence that protects all these pro- 
jects within the Deep Canyon Desert 
Research Area merits respect. The 
"No Trespassing" signs are more than 
clour warnings. They are requests, 
even demands, that the scientists be- 
hind the fence be permitted to carry 
on their work undisturbed. 




THREE RUGGED DESERT ELEVATIONS ARE CONTAINED IN DEEP CANYON DESERT RESEARCH AREA. 
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By Tom Murray 



ABOT YERXA'S CASTLE 




RISING LIKE a geni's creation 
in the hills of Desert Hot Springs 
is a massive four story pueblo 
often referred to as "the most fan- 
tastic structure in Southern Califor- 
nia," 

A net somewhat of a geni's creation 
it is. Built by a strange man with a 
sLrange dream, Cabot Yerxa's CastJe 
is a monument to ancient Hopi struc- 
tures of New Mexico; a tribe whose 
own existence contributed little more 
to California than this architectural 
legacy. 

A DESERT article (Nov. 1952), 
describing the project and written a 
decade ago when Yerxa was 70 years 
old and had already labored 10 years 
on it, stated that to complete the job 
would would require 10 years more. 
Apparently he finished on schedule, 
as the bizarre structure is considered 
complete now. 

This, of course, no one but Yerxa 
could know. Where it begins and 
ends one wouldn't dare guess. Amid 
grease wood, boulders and desert sand, 
the pueblo's massive walls contain 35 
rooms, 65 doors and 140 windows. 
It's foundation houses several caves. 
Yerxa doesn't like monotony, other 
than the pleasant monotony of desert 
life, which, he explains, is the reason 
for the castle's 30 different roof levels. 
One advantage it has over conven- 
tional dwellings is that of a cost-free 



water heater. Built over a hot water 
well, the pueblo's water temperature 
remains at a constant 126 degrees. 

To build this fantastic structure, 
Yerxa labored for 19 years, aided by 
only one man at a time. The pueblo 
boasts an art gallery, in which hang 
some oi Yerxa's own oil paintings, 
and a museum exhibiting Indian arti- 
facts, pioneer relics, and Alaskan sou- 
venirs collected by Yerxa when he 
joined the Alaskan Gold Rush at the 
age of 16. 

An outstanding event in his life, 
and one which may have resulted in 
a sub-conscious desire for a castle of 
his own, were three magic days spent 
as the guest of Mexico's former Presi- 
dent Porfirio Diaz in the famed 
castle ol Chapultepec. This was in 
1895. Following that, Yerxa studied 
art in London and Paris, tramped 
over England, Ireland and Scotland 
and at various times secured employ- 
ment as a sailor, carpenter, cook, re- 
porter, butcher, and teamster in every 
state of the U. S. and in Canada and 
Mexico and Central America, 

If you have time to chat and want 
to be thoroughly entertained, visit 
Cabot Yerxa's fabulous old Indian 
Pueblo in Desert Hot Springs and 
let him show you through himself. 
There's nothing like it in all of Am- 
erica, for Cabot Yerxa built part of 
his soul in its adobe walls. /// 
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THE ASSIDIOUS AGAVE 




THE AGAVE, or maguey, is common to the Southwest des- 
erts of the United States and Mexico, but also thrives in the Philip- 
pines, India, the Azores, Mediterranean countries, and islands of the 
West Indies, 

Commonly growing in colonies, the basal leaves which cur! 
from its short, subterranean trunk are evergreen, fleshy, spine-tipped, 
and margined by prickles resembling a giant stem of asparagus. 
Tubular flowers form terminal clusters atop its single long, thick 
stem. In most species the flowers, which blossom in May, are yellow, 
but some are tinted with purple. 

The names century plant and mescal apply to large species 
sending up stems as high as 25 feet. Smaller species, lechuguilla and 
amole, may bear artichoke-sized leaves, such as the Pygmy Agave of 
Nevada, or even smaller, the A. pumila, common to Mexico, with 
its entire plant only two-inches in diameter. 

The more than 325 known species of agave are divided into 
two groups, depending upon the arrangement of their flowers. The 
Candelabra type (Eugagave), or true agave, develops a number of 
flower clusters which extend from the main stalk at regular intervals. 
The other type, the Spikebloomer (Littaea), has its flowers arranged 
in pairs. To this group belongs the Lechuguilla. 

The juice of certain Mexican species is said to be emmena- 
gogic, laxative and dieuretic — also toxic to livestock — and that of 
the fresh A. Parryi common to New Mexico, Arizona and northern 
Mexico irritates the skin of sensitive people. 

Perhaps the most popularly known agave is the century plant 
which yields the national drink of Mexico. Just before flowering, the 
plant produces one or two gallons of saccharine juice each day 
which is fermented to produce pulque. Two other intoxicating bev- 
erages, mescal and tequilla, are obtained by distillation of a mash 
made from the caudex of the plant. 

The name "mescal" is also applied to a food prepared by 
roasting the caudex and flower stalk. Mescal pits ground into rock 
near almost every ancient desert campsite indicate the dependency 
of early Indians upon this sweet-potato flavored food. 

In addition to food and beverage, the agave continues to 
supply products for primitive people today. Amole plants A. schofH 
and A. fifera) provide soap substitutes; Mexican hammocks are 
woven from the large sisal hemp of A. fourcroydes; brushes, cords 
and baskets are manufactured from the small lechuguilla plants; 
agave fiber from A. americana is cultivated for use in drawn work 
produced on the Azores islands; flower stalks of the A. quio+ifera 
are chewed like sugar cane on the streets of Mexico; and the famous 
sisal hemp of Yucatan comes from the fiber of A. sisalana. /// 



by wol Men 



TUCKED INTO the heart of the 
Great Colorado Desert lies the 
Salton Sea Basin, a below-sea- 
level bowl rimmed with mountain 
ranges. At the bottom of the bowl, 
the Salton Sea sparkles like a giant 
sapphire in blazing sun. 

It is a land of sharp contrasts: high 
and low, drab and colorful, new and 
old; it contains rich agricultural dis- 
tricts thriving on irrigation, and 
naked burning deserts. People have 
come from far and near to wonder 
at its unique features, and have re- 
mained to play. In the last decade 
the basin has become a winter vaca- 
ttonland without the winter. 

Summer, or near summer, abides 
in the basin the year round. Months 
of torrid days, with temperatures 
that sometimes reach 130 degrees, are 
followed by balmy winters with many 
days in the high 70's and low 80's. 
Nights are always sheer magic. 

The dark brown Chocolate Moun- 



tains on the east, scarred by rain- 
washed gullies, attract few visitors; 
but thousands flock to the purple 
Santa Rosa Mountains on the west 
whose perpendicular walls are mo- 
saics of brightly-colored quartzes, 
flints, granites and schists. A series of 
shifting sand dunes cuts diagonally 
across the area, intersecting U. S. 
Highway 80 near Yuma, Arizona. 

At the upper end of the sea the 
Coacheila Valiey, with citrus groves 
and date palms, is a bit of the Old 
World in the New; at the lower end 
the Imperial Valley, extending to the 
Mexican border, is a vast checker- 
board of green fields and feedlots 
that supply American tables with 
everything from lettuce and carrots 
to sugar and quality beef. 

It is a land for hard sweating work 
as well as for leisure and play, the 
two so delicately balanced that one 
is not complete without the other. 
The basin was formed in geologic 
eras millions of years ago; sea and 
agriculture are new. They came into 
being less than sixty years ago, and 
grew up together-paving the way for 
the vaeationland that was to follow. 



Old-timers now living in the valley 
tell harrowing tales of homesteading 
the land, excavating a canal 80 miles 
long to bring water from the Color- 
ado River to water their crops. It 
was barely operating when the river 
went on a rampage, washed through 
the canal, swept over the valley, de- 
stroyed farms and homes. It took 
two years to stem the flood and turn 
the river back to its course, but it 
had left behind a large sea in the 
Salton Basin. 

The people rebuilt the canal, ex- 
tending it to water every part of the 
two valleys and, in record time, made 
it the largest irrigation system in the 
western hemisphere. They coped 
with heat and dust, sea and sand, salt 
and silt; they assumed staggering 
debts, adjusted crops to conditions 
never experienced by anyone any- 
where—and brought the land to a 
high level of productivity. Today 
people from arid regions all over the 
world come to the Salton Basin to 
study techniques used. 

Small wonder that the people who 
call the area home have a profound 
respect for the land. Their pride in 
achieving the impossible gives them 
the stimulus , they need to live and 
work in the intense heat that blan- 
kets the basin. In early summer the 




SALTON SEA... 

9 winter playground with no winter 






heat is scorching; in July and August, 
aided and abetted by evaporation 
bom sea and irrigation water, it be- 
comes steam-room humidity. Visitors 
caught unaware, gasp for breath, and 
frantically seek plane reservations 
out; the residents take the heat in 
stride by equipping their cars, homes 
and places of business with air con- 
ditioning units; and calmly go about 
the business of growing bountiful 
crops. 

As agriculture progressed through 
the years, transportation kept pace 
with it. Highways and skyways fol- 
lowed railways, annihilating distance. 
This turned up a new by-product— va- 
cationing. People were constantly on 
the lookout for new playgrounds, new 
places to see. Many of them had 
thought the desert an expanse of 
burning sands to be shunned, but 
now they became aware of its charms. 
The Saltan Sea was there, and they 
came to look it over. 

They found a beautiful body of 
water 42 miles long, 10 to 15 miles 
wide with a maximum depth of 50 
feet. The fact that its surface was 234 
feet below sea level was intriguing. 
They found the heavily salted water 
soft and caressing to the touch, and 
unbelievably warm. The sea may 
have sparkled like a sapphire by day, 
but when the sun went down it took 



on the luminosity of an opal that 
struck fire in the moonlight. There 
was an eerie quality to its beauty. 
Also, the sea was a natural for water 
sports. 

They found other attractions in the 
basin. They enjoyed the health-giv- 
ing sunshine, the scenic and geologi- 
cal wonders, the fan palms (not re- 
lated to the date palms) , smoke trees 
with wispy blue flowers, Joshua trees 
with arms like gorillas. They saw for 
themselves the land that furnished 
them with melons, grapes, cotton and 
vegetables. They visited the people 
of the basin— big people doing big 
things. Busy as the growers were, 
they took time out to make every visi- 
tor a boosier. 

Access to the area is easy and people 
come in ever-increasing numbers. Ac- 
commodations range from deluxe in 
the towns to modest along the sea, 
and are constantly expanding to take 
care of the influx of people. State 
Beach Park on the east shore has six 
miles of beach frontage with improv- 
ed camp sites, picnic areas, bathing 
beaches and a boat ramp— at a nom- 
inal cost. It is a recreational para- 
dise that becomes a trailer city in 
winter. 

If space is all taken, as it usually 
is on week ends, a ranger will guide 
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WATER 

from tar away places , 
i-ytoour Alleys Growth 




Today, Colorado River waters 
irrigate crop lands yielding $43,- 
000,000 yearly. Tomorrow, Feather 
River water, contracted for by 
CVCWD, will supplement local 
water supplies for homes and busi- 
nesses to insure uninterrupted 
growth of our valley. 
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the traveler to unimproved areas 
along the sea where he finds facilities 
ate for comfort. 
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Much of the recreational activity 
is concentrated at Salton City on the 
west shore. It is a busy place with 
people and trailers, marinas, beaches, 
a luxurious yacht club and a ramp 
big enough to launch ten boats at a 
time. 

Water skiing and motor boating 
are the major attractions. The high 
density of the sea, due to its salinity, 
makes it one of the fastest bodies of 
water in the world for speed boats. 
At the 500-mile regatta held in Octo- 
ber records are consistently broken. 

The annual Corvina Derby and 
the famous Salton Sea Swim draw 
many swimmers and spectators. Swing- 
ing in the sea is an experience to re- 
member; one floats like a cork. 

Fishing is excellent. In addition to 
perch and bass, the sea is stocked with 
enrbina, or corvina— a prized game ■ 
fish belonging to the croaker family, 
so named because it makes a croaking 
sound. It_ usually ranges from 4 to 8 
pounds in weight, but one wary 
warrior managed to evade anglers for 
a long time and, when finally caught, 
tipped the scales at 33 pounds. 

The area is at its best for water 
sports from January through April 
and from September through Novem- 
ber. In summer the water tempera- 
ture rises to 90 degrees, in winter 
drops to 50. 

Rock hounds and geologists find 
the basin a happy hunting ground. 
Huge animal tracks, presumably those 
of prehistoric mastodons, are solidi- 
fied and preserved in rock around an 
ancient water hole. Vast coral reefs, 
enormous beds of fossils, shark's teeth, 
and oyster shells have convinced geol- 
ogists that the basin was once the 
floor of the Gulf of California. 

Bits of fragile conch shells glisten 
everywhere in the desert sand. "Con- 
ch ilia," Spanish for little shells, gave 
the Coachella Valley its unusual 
name— a map-maker's error in setting 
type changed Conch ilia to Coachella, 
and it was never corrected. 

The Salton Basin has come a long 
way in a short time— as has the win- 
ter vacationland without the winter. 
Balanced with work and play, it 15 a 
land that will endure. No one who 
has seen its wonders, taken part in 
its recreational facilities, and known 
its people will ever forget it. /// 



By Grace Ballard 



FAIRY CROSSES, according to ge- 
ologists, are twinned crystals of 
Staurolite, a type of brown gem 
stone which occurs in at least three 
distinct forms. Some are St. Andrew's 
crosses, some Maltese, but by far the 
greatest number are perfect Roman 
crosses. 

Although the crosses appear to 
have been carved by an expert jewel- 
er, they are actually dug from the 
ground in their exquisite forms. Un- 
til fairly recent years, it was believed 
they existed only in the state of Vir- 
ginia where they are cherished as luck 
pieces, but now it is known that they 
may be found in the oldest of moun- 
tain ranges near Taos, in the Black 
Canyon of Gunnison, and in the 
Sangre de Cristo mountains. Formed 
of iron, aluminum and silicate, they 
are probably the result of heat im- 
posed by pressure and many are un- 
derground rather than on the surface. 

I possess one about Wa, inches tall 
and % of an inch across. Both faces 
of the cross are faceted with jewel- 
like precision and bits of the silicate 
in which it was found still cling to 
it. The specimen came from near 
Taos, New Mexico. 

The Virginians have a legend 
about these Fairy Crosses which, they 
believe, bring favor and good luck 
to the wearer, especially at Easter time. 
Over 1900 years ago, a group of 
fairies were dancing atop a high hill 
near an Indian campsite. Not far 
away was an ancient lake. While 




ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF STAUROUTE CRYS- 
TALS JUST AS THEY CAME FROM THE EARTH. 



the fairies made merry, a white dove 
circled overhead and then, exhausted, 
dropped to the water's edge. The 
fairies gathered around and with lov- 
ing hands nursed it back to conscious- 
ness. Upon recovering, the dove turn- 
ed into a beautiful angel who told 
them of her flight across the ocean 
from the Holy Land where she had 
witnessed the Crucifixion of Christ. 

Moved by her story, the fairies wept. 
As their tears fell to the ground, they 
solidified into these perfectly shaped 
crosses. Should you find one and 
wear it, good luck will be yours— 
especially at Easter time! /// 
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A RIDE on Uie Palm Springs 
Aerial Tram will give you a 
unique opportunity to read the 
geological story recorded by Nature 
during the complex process of moun- 
tain building. This process, encom- 
passing millions of years time, resulted 
in formation of the 1 000-mile long 
Peninsular Range, extending the 
length of Baja California, of which 
its northernmost feature, the majes- 
tic monolith called San Jacinto, is the 
highest and best known feature. 

From the Valley Station at 2643 
feet elevation, the tram car carries you 
in 15 minutes up a 2Vi mile cable to 
the 8516-foot elevation of the Moun- 
tain Station. During this more than 
a mile vertical rise, geological phe- 
nomena exposed on the sheer granite 
wall of Mt. San Jacinto reveal to 
those who can translate it a fascinat- 
ing story of molten rock and crustal 
upheavals. 

To decipher this story, we must go 
back approximately 200,000,000 years 
to a time when reptiles ruled the 
roost and the mammals were still off 
stage waiting their cue. 

During this time, and indeed 
throughout much of the geological 
history of the region, a vast inland 
arm of the sea covered what is now 
southern California. Over the eons, 
a length of time so vast as to be in- 
comprehensible to most of us, this 
ancient sea deposited miles-thick 
layers of lime and sandy sediments. 

After perhaps 100.000,000 years, 
and the gradual rise of the solidified 
sediment from beneath the depths of 
the ancient sea, great forces within 
the earth's crust stirred. Molten rock 
called magma, generated by these 
forces at great depth, sought release 
from the tremendous pressures of the 
buckling crust. As a result, this great 
body of molten rock began to rise up- 
ward along a 1000-mile corridor 
through fractures and fissures in the 
overlying sedimentary rocks. 

The vast amounts of heat radiating 
upward from the magma effected 
great changes in these sedimentary 
strata, and gradually these layers were 
changed, or metamorphosed, into 
their metamorphic equivalents. Shales 
were altered to slate, sandstone to 
quartzite, and limestone to beds of 
marble. 

The loss of heat caused changes 
within the molten rock itself, and 
gradually localized portions became 
' sufficiently cool so that crystallization 
and solidification took place. All this 
occurred far beneath the earth's sur- 
face, for our mountain range was yet 
in the early stages of birth, during 




LIGHT AND DARK COLORED DIKES, FORMED 100,000,000 YEARS AGO, ARE VIVIDLY DISPLAYED 
ON THE FACE OF MT. SAN JACINTO. PHOTO TAKEN FROM THE TRAM CAR. 

AT WINDY POINT, METAMORPHIC ROCK LAYERS HAVE BEEN TILTED NEARLY VERTICALLY BY 
THE UPLIFT OF MT. SAN JACINTO DURING THE LAST SEVERAL HUNDRED THOUSAND YEARS. 

THE AUTHOR EXAMINES A LIGHT-COLORED GRANITIC DIKE, FORMED FROM MOLTEN ROCK 
DURING THE PROCESS OF MOUNTAIN BUILDING. SCENE IS AT WINDY POINT WEST OF THE 
TRAM ENTRANCE. 




which its granite core was being 
formed. 

Periods of quiescence alternated 
with periods of great crustal unrest. 
During these hitter periods of diastro- 
phism, portions of the magma, now 
cooled and solidified, would be shat- 
tered by massive compressive forces 
within the crust. Molten rock at 
depth would then be injected by tre- 
mendous pressures along the resulting 
fractures. Here, surrounded by solid, 
relatively cool rock, the magma would 
quickly crystallize, forming thin veins, 
or fissure fillings of granitic rock. 

It is these thin, ribbon-like bands 
of rock of varying composition, and 
hence contrasting color, that are so 
vividly exposed to the tramway travel- 
er on the sheer granite face of Mt. San 
Jacinto. These fracture fillings, called 
dikes, hear mute testimony to the vio- 
lent crystal disturbances through 
which the mountain went during its 
embryonic stages. And at this point, 
it had yet to see the light of day. 

Finally, after approximately 10,- 
000,000 years, during which time the 
magma tic body had solidified into a 
variety of granite rock types, forma- 
tion of the granite core was complet- 
ed. Crustal forces were still suffici- 
ently active, however, to continue 
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compressive stresses along the 1000- 
mile corridor, and slowly, the massive 
core was shoved upward through the 
surface. 

As these constructive mountain 
building forces abated, Weathering 
and erosion, the destructive agents of 
Nature took over and reduced the 
young range to a relatively low sur- 
face. These opposing processes con- 
tinued their see-saw battle over the 
next 100,000,000 years. Mountain- 
size granitic chunks would be eleva- 
ted slowly along fault zones, only to 
be worn down again after the massive 
pulses of energy within the crust sub- 
sided. 

It has been only within the last 
several hundred thousand years that 
Mt. San Jacinto has been squeezed up- 
ward from a relatively low feature 
to its present lofty 10,831 -foot eleva- 
tion. During this squeezing process, 
the granite core of the mountain has 
pushed aside and arched upward the 
layers of metamorphic rocks which 
once blanketed the rising granite 
body. These layers now wrap around 
the base of the peak near Palm 
Springs, where they have been tilted 
nearly to vertical. These strata, 
changed by heat from sedimentary to 
metamorphic rock layers, can best be 
seen at Windy Point on Highway 111, 
5 miles west of the Tram entrance. 

The elevation of Mt. San Jacinto, 
which was relatively rapid in a geo- 
logic sense, was accomplished through 
upward movemenis of the earth along 
the San Jacinto fault, a 200-mile-long 
crustal fracture which slices along the 
Southern face of the peak. This fault, 
which is parallel and related to the 



San Andreas fauh in the Coacheila 
Valley, actually is a more active fea- 
ture as is indicated by continued 
earth quake shocks. The 1918 San 
Jacinto quake caused serious property 
damage to that city as well as to the 
nearby town of Hemet. Less destruc- 
tive temblors have been recorded 
along the fault wthin the last few 
momhs. 

That Mt. San Jacinto is still grow- 
ing can be established from occur- 
rence of these quakes, for an earth- 
quake is simply the shock wave which 
radiates outward when rocks slip 
rapidly along a fault— the process by 
which the mountain attained its pre- 
sent elevation. 

Since the rise of this lofty sentinel, 
it has been witness to the passage of 
events of both Nature and man. Dur- 
ing the recent Ice Age, it saw its 
neighbor, Mt. San Gorgon in flanked 
by glaciers, but none formed on its 
own slopes. In the 1850s it saw the 
white man pass close by, surveying a 
route for the first railroad. Fifty 
years later a small village developed 
on the desert sands at its base. And 
for several years during the 1930s it 
felt the bite of the drill bit and the 
blast of dynamite as engineers of the 
Metropolitan Water District drove a 
1 3 Vi -mile tunnel through its granite 
heart. 

And yet, until last year, few persons 
had seen at close range the 100,000,000 
year old story of its growth which is 
recorded throughout its sheer granite 
face. 

The mountain has a story to tell. 
Ride the Tram and read it. /// 
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LAND OF LITTLE SUMMERS 



BY LOWELL BEAN AND WILLIAM MAS □ N 




Research for new material on Coachella Valley's first inhabitants initiated in 1962 by the 
Palm Springs Museum resulted in the Museum's new Cahuilla Room. Lowell Bean, cura- 
tor, tells here of previously uncovered records which are of special importance to the project. 



ONE OF THE most exciting finds turned up by the 
Palm Springs Museum's research into Coachella 
Valley history is the recently discovered diary of 
Brevet Captain Jose Romero. Although this gentleman's 
history, as an individual, remains a mystery (no known 
records exists of his origin and demise), well-docuniented 
descriptions of his penetration into Coachella Valley 
have contributed much to the area's vague history. 

Fearful of English, Russian and other foreign enter- 
prises around California in 1822, the Mexican govern- 
ment instituted a series of inquiries seeking an overland 
route to California from Sonora whereby troops and 
supplies could be transported rapidly in case of trouble. 
Opportunely, a Cocomaricopa Indian appeared in Los 
Angeles at this time to acquire beads and cloth that a 
Cahuilla Jndian had told him might be found there. 
Realizing that he had bypassed dreaded Yuma territory 
without harm, his alliance was cultivated by the Mexi- 
cans and word was sent to Tucson instructing Brevet 
Captain Jose Romero to seek this inland route to Cali- 
fornia. Records of Romero's trek westward are incom- 
plete, but after his arrival in Los Angeles he organized 
an expedition of 50 men and several hundred horses and 
proceeded again into the Colorado desert. 



After stopping at San Bernardino Rancho to rest 
their horses, the men struggled onward into rugged San 
Gorgon io Pass. The Indians they encountered there 
were a Cahuilla group, known at the Wanikik Cahuilla, 
who had already been visitet! by white men— Franciscan 
priests of the San Gabriel Mission who established the 
San Bernardino Rancho in 1819 and the Rancho at San 
Corgonio shortly thereafter. 

From San Gorgonio Pass the expedition dropped into 
Whitewater Canyon io pasture their horses. Although 
this initiated the first recorded visit to Coachella Valley 
by civil i/ed men, there is tangible suggestion that others 
had preceded them. For one, Romero's diarist and 
assistant, Commander Lieutenant Jose Maria Estudillo, 
noted the day before the expedition's arrival in Palm 
Springs (December 28, 1823) that there would be no 
water or pasture until Agua Calieme was reached. This 
implies that he knew of the hot spring's existence before- 
hand and it was not a discovery of this expedition. 

Further indication that Palm Springs, or Agua Cali- 
ente as it was then called, was known to priests as well 
as to the military is apparent in the fact that, upon Ro- 
mero's return trip in 1824, he encountered a cattle drive 
between Palm Springs and San Gorgonio Pass guarded 
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CA8EZON, CAHUILLA CHIEF OF THE LATE 1BTH CENTURY. HE WAS 
SON OF CHIACHIA, ONE OF THE CHIEfS WITH WHOM ROMERO SPOKE. 



by the Indian vaqueros of the San Gorgonio Ranch who 
had driven the cattle to Agua Caiieme in search of 
pasture. Also, San Gabriel baptismal records note that 
Indians from Whitewhater Canyon were baptised as 
early as 1809. 

Romero's journal is of special interest to the Palm 
Springs Desert Museum because of its detailed reference 
to Indians and geography of the Coachella Valley. The 
day after the troup's arrival at Palm Springs, the men 
explored Palm Canyon where they met two Cahuilla 
Indians with Christian names— Jose and Vicente— who 
had been employed on mission ranches and were friendly 
to the Mexicans. 

From December 28 to January 1 , the Romero Expe- 
dition passed through what is now Indian Wells, then 
veered southeast a little below the site of Indio, passing 
through what is now Thermal, Mecca and finally Fish 
Creek Springs where they rested lor a time. In their 
journey they met three prominent chiefs of rancherias— 
Juamey, Chiachia and Tujuma Abali. 

The diary tells of an incident where a horse fell in 
one of the deep Indian wells and drowned. The Mexicans 
gave it to the Cahuillas and it was eaten by the Indians 
with great relish. After establishing rapport with the 
principal chieftains of the area, the expedition left sev- 
eral tired horses with them and proceeded onward to 
Dos Palmas, marching through the dry bed of Saiton 
Sea, as that body of water was then non-existent. Turn- 
ing into the Orocopia Mountains, the soldiers searched 
for the Colorado River, but failing to find it, returned 



through the waterless wastes to Coachella Valley on Janu- 
ary 8th. A fortuitous discovery of Canyon Springs by 
Private Juan Higuera may have saved several hundred 
of the thirsty animals, for enroute they were without 
water for five days. 

Gratefully, the expedition reached Coachella Valley 
where there was water and an occasional chance to pas- 
ture animals. A littie difficulty with Cahuilla-Mexican 
relations transpired at various rancherias where horses 
had been left to be cared for by the Indians. Some were 
missing (perhaps enjoyed at Cahuilla banquets) . This 
angered Estudillo, who demanded their return and took 
as hostages a chief and his family. The next day, how- 
ever, the horses were returned, with only a few missing, 
the Indians released. Whether the Indians stole mission 
cattle from San Gorgonio in this period is not known, 
but cattle and horses must have been a great temptation 
to people who relied on rabbits, and other small game, 
with only an occasional deer and mountain sheep, for 
meat. If the cattle were brought down frequently from 
San Gorgonio to the Coachella region, the mesquite 
beans— a Cahuilla staple— must have been depleted, which 
could have resulted in forays on mesqutte-fattened cattle. 

On January 15, 1824, Estudillo introduces an impor- 
tant fact in his diary. He writes that the expedition re- 
turned to the spot known as "los Veranitos" by the sol- 
diers who were impressed at the sight of corn, pumpkins, 
melons and other summer crops cultivated by the Indians 
growing in mid-winter. Thus they christened the spot 
"Veranitos," meaning "little summers." 

This is important because it proves that the Desert 
Cahuilla practiced agriculture at an earlier date than 
formerly believed. How long they had plained seeds, or 
where they acquired the innovation is not certain. Per- 
haps the San Gabriel mission had inspired them to prac- 
tice agriculture, or perhaps agriculture had been trans- 
mitted from the Colorado River tribes such at the Hal- 
chidum or Yuma. Inasmuch as the crops mentioned by 




THE WALK- IN WATER WELl INTO WHICH ONE OF ROMERO'S HORSES 
FELL. CAHUILLA INDIANS BUILT RAMPS LEADING INTO THEIR WELLS. 



Estudillo were found growing in Yu- 
man garden patches at the time of 
first Spanish contact by Ania in 1774, 
it is more plausible that the Cahuillas 
obtained the science of agriculture 
from their Halchidum allies, who 
grew the same crops as their Yuman 
enemies. 

On January 20th, the expedition 
left the Coachella Valley. En route 
they were aided by Indian vaqueros 
of the San Gorgon io Rancho who 
gave the famished soldiers two cattle 
to augment their exhausted food sup- 
ply. The Romero expedition of 1823- 
24 finally returned to San Gabriel on 
January 31st, but a year later, in 
December, Romero and his men ven- 
tured to the Colorado River. This 
time they were successful. The route 
was carefully surveyed and mapped 
by Lieutenant Romualdo Pocneco, 
who also kept a diary. Probably much 
more material concerning the Coach- 
ella Valley lies buried in various ar- 
chives waiting to be uncovered. La- 
mentably little has been found record- 
ed, so far, about the period of 
Cahuilla Indian history after 1834, 
when the Desert Cahuilla united with 
other Cahuillas in war against the 
Mexicans, possibly in protest to the 
secularization of San Gabriel mission 
in that year. 
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Thus, a new era of the desert's above map shows traiis broken through 
history has been opened for viewing Indian country BY early pioneers. 

and the Cahuilla— its first masters- 
are now known as friends of strangers, 
agriculturists, and skilled in socio- 
political matters of their time. /// 
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DESERT AREAS attract strong 
artists. Clear air, vibrant skies, 
dunes, rocks, mountains; terrain 
lhat stands out loud and clear with- 
out trees to offer a protective womb 
or moss to soften harsh outlines— 
that's the attraction. 

Some desert artists, like John Hil- 
ton, shimmer light over sand with life- 
like realism. Browne! 1 McGrew, more 
than any other, captures the almost 
unbearable excitement of a desert 
night. Others reproduce smoke trees, 
portray Indians on canvas, create 
mystery in shadow. The desert boasts 
expert artists. Among its finest is Val 
Samuelson. 

A Norwegian born in Barret, Min- 



nesota, Val's art career assumed a slow 
start. His father died when Val was 
two and his mother, to support her 
lour children, took in hemstitching. 
As soon as Val finished high school, 
he went to work as a sign painter— 
an occupation that in one year pro- 
vided the wherewithal for a year at 
the Minneapolis Institute of Art. En- 
couraged by an aunt with whom he 
lived while studying, he determined 
then to either make it as an artist, or 
become the best sign painter in Min- 
nesota. 

Today, some 20 years later, he's 
made it as an artist and given up sign 
painting for good. His one man shows 
in Minneapolis, St. Paul, Los Angeles, 



Hollywood, Glendale, Long Beach, 
Idyl I wild and Palm Springs have 
earned high praise, as well as a high 
percentage of sales, 

Samuelson's output is prolific, but 
he isn't in a rut. While other artists 
arrive at a successful formula and 
stick to it, Val's common denominator 
is variety, ff any one characteristic 
distinguishes his work, it is probably 
a highly developed sense of textures. 
An impressive painting of the view 
from the tramway, for instance, is 
depicted by Samuelson with strong 
horizontal elements built into relief 
tidges which are formed by a piastic 
material and applied to the masonite 
base on which he paints. Unlike 



Moonlight Riders from the collection of Tom Griffing, Palm Springs 



French artist Braque's technique for 
mixing sand with gesso to achieve re- 
lief textures, Samuelson's method is 
controllable and conforms to a pur- 
poseful design. It is also permanent 
and may be whacked with a hammer 
and not chip. 

Currently he is experimenting with 
transparent oils and a wipe-off pro- 
cess. Revolutionary changes are com- 
ing about in art, Samuelson predicts. 
Newly developed paints will handle 
like oil, yet dry as quickly as water 
color and mix with other mediums. 
Opportunities will be unlimited, but 
.Samuelson warns against their use to 
achieve special affects. "Techniques 
are created to fill a need," he advises. 



"There should be an emotional rea- 
son, or purpose, not just a desire to 
shock, be different, or show off a 
new trick." 

Possibly Samuelson's preoccupation 
with texture results from a near-tra- 
gedy which could have devastated his 
career. Six years ago he was totally 
blind. 

After coming to Los Angeles in 
1945, Samuelson worked as a com- 
mercial artist in an advertising firm 
by day and pursued his fine arts career 
at night. Gradually his vision blur- 
red, his overworked eyes hemorrhaged 
blood and he became blind. Doctor's 
couldn't arrive at a cause, until he 
traveled to Phoenix to consult with a 



specialist there. This doctor recom- 
mended a five year rest with contin- 
ual eye exercies which, he warned, 
would show no result for two years. 

Samuelson followed instructions 
without question. After two years his 
vision improved to the extent that he 
was able to build himself a bed in 
the rumble seat compartment of an 
old Packard, stock it with enough 
water colors and canned food to last 
six months, and tour through 8000 
miles of Mexico. During that entire 
time he slept on a board bed in his 
car every night and fixed every meal, 
but one, himself. For only a single 
hour each day he unpacked his water 
colors and painted. This took dis- 
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cipHne-a discipline which is evident 
in his work today. 

After the Mexican tour, Samuelson's 
eyes permitted a greater degree of 
work and he came to Palm Springs as 
editor and art director of The Vil- 
lager, a publication later sold to Palm 
Springs Life. During that period he 
also illustrated a series of children's 
books, two of which won first awards 
in a competition sponsored by the 
American Lithographic Society. 

It has now been over five years 
since Samuelson's treatment began 
and his vision is close to perfect. The 
experience, traumatic as it was, pro- 
duced side effects especially compli- 
mentary to an artist. For one, his 
other senses became extraordinarily 
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sensitive. To satisfy him tuday, a 
painting must not only look good; it 
must feel good. It must speak, but 
not roar. Samuelson canvases are 
masterpieces of understatement. He 
suggests, rather than describes. Never- 
theless, like the desert, he comes 
through loud and clear. 

Abstraction in art permits audience 
participation, so to speak. When fig- 
ures are portrayed in lifelike detail, 
they assume characters of their own, 
but a figure suggested, rather than de- 
tailed, coidd be you. In abstract art, 
the viewer moves into the canvas. It 
matters not what the artist had in 
mind when he composed the design. 
He may not outlive his painting, 
then who'd there be to explain it? 
What matters is the effect it has upon 
you— the painting's emotional impact; 
the way it makes you feel. Vertical 
forms suggest vitality, dignity, life; 
horizontal forms, relaxation. An ab- 
stract artist uses these and other de- 
sign elements of nature to achieve 
camera-like identity. Unfortunately, 
patrons of the arts are exposed to 
as much poorly executed abstract art 
as they are to poorly executed realis- 
tic art, the chief difference being that 
in poor realism they can at least iden- 
tify with a familiar object or place 
while poor abstract art leaves 
nothing! 
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We asked My, Samuelson it the pub- 
lic demand for abstract art has in- 
creased in recent years and he assured 
us that it has. "It depends a great 
deal upon the age of the client," he 
added. "Those over middle age reject 
it, preferring realism in art because 
that style is more familiar to them, 
while those under middle age have 
had in their educations a greater ex- 
posure to modern thinking in art, 
and are, for the most part, attracted 
to abstractions." 

Although Samuelson likes to de- 
pend more upon imagination than 
true representation to impart an im- 
pression, he paints in all styles. He 
is still exploring, he explains, adding 
emphatically that an artist needn't 
resort to abstractions in order to ex- 
plore. Only when a painter becomes 
standardized in style is he no longer 
an artist. Then he becomes a crafts- 
man. Painting is a creative process. 
Repetition may perfect a style, but an 
artist's emotional response departs 
with it. 

Samuelson has painted in Europe 
and Mexico, but feels relatively free 
of influence from any particular 
trend in art. Possibly the sensitivity 
to space and understated impressions 
of Japanese art have contributed 
something to his current work, but 
if so, it isn't a conscious influence. 

As Samuelson himself explains it, 
"We react to design forces. We don't 
know why we respond; we just natur- 
ally do. One must follow his emo- 
tional responses in his art. Who 
knows where it leads?" /// 
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MILFORD ZORNES 
REX BRANDT 
ART RILEY 

Open Daily 9-5 including Sundays 
No Admission Fee 




BY GLORIA GREER 



THE LUCY everyone loves refuses 
to conform. 

While celebrities, the social 
elite and those who think they are 
social elite, continue to have more 
black tie events in Palm Springs, Mrs. 
Gary Morton-who is known to mil- 
lions of fans as Lucille Ball— says, 
"Not for me!" 

The red-haired actress was empha- 
tic about that when 1 spoke to her 
at her home overlooking the links at 
Thunderbird Country Club, located 
between Palm Springs and Palm Des- 
ert. 

"I come down here to get fresh 
air," she said firmly. "I spend the 
entire week boxed in on Stage 12 
(at Desilu Studios where she films 
the Lucy Show) and when I'm here, 
I swim, play tennis and ride." 



And she's been living this way on 
the Palm Springs desert for 10 years. 

"I'd always spent time in Palm 
Springs and loved it, but it wasn't 
until then thai we built our home 
here." Before that, she reminisced, 
she rented a bungalow at the Thun- 
derbird. Lured by a long and warm 
friendship with Frank Bogert, for- 
mer manager of the club and now 
mayor of Palm Springs, Lucy, along 
with the Dean Martins, the Gordon 
MacRaes, Clark Gables, Bing Crosbys 
and Jimmy Van He u sen, was among 
the first to build a home and regu- 
larly weekend in this area— so far 
from the fashionable Racquet Club at 
the opposite end of Palm Springs 
that many thought them quite mad. 
Today, of course, the Thunderbird 
area is right in the center of every- 
thing. 



Busy as she is, generous Lucy la- 
ments that she "takes" more from the 
desert than she "gives." However, 
only a giver like Lucille Bail would 
see it that way. In addition to per- 
forming in a charity rodeo, she ac- 
cepted last year's appointment from 
Mayor Bogert as Queen of the Desert 
Circus, an annual event held in Palm 
Springs to raise money for worthy 
causes. 

"It was a great honor to be asked," 
she commented, "and I had fun doing 
it. 1 only wish I had more time to 
participate in community activities 
here." 

If Lucille Ball is pressed for time, 
it's understandable. The queen of 
last year's Desert Circus is the only 
woman to head a multi-million dol- 
lar company within the motion pic- 
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MOD DAS I N S COWBOY BOOTS 

tfancif Wesiem $?e/ivea 

!^^lSlr¥' lons a , n p n alm u Sprfn9s tand ™ rk {across from the Desert * e Gr ° ne ' s 

MOCCASIN SHOP offers over 100 choices for foot comforl. Moccasins with beautiful bead work 
velvety-soft imported deerskin, rugged rawhide, durable full-grain cowhide-Some for riding, 
some for flying, all for just plain walking comfort. Look for us on your next desert trip 

WHITE FOR FREE CATALOG 




MOCCASIN SHOP 

174 NORTH PALM CANYON DRIVE 
PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA PHONE 325-6425 





300 South Palm Canyon Drive, Palm Springs Telephone 324-3471 


EARN 4.75% on 
HOM 


savings ... compounded quarterly 
E LOANS . . . attractive terms... 
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ture and television industry, In ad- 
dition to being president of Desihi 
Studios, she also produces her own 
TV show— time-consuming jobs that 
prove she is not at all the scatterbrain 
she portrays on the screen. "I try to 
budget my time and energy," she ex- 
plains. "1 love show business, but it's 
demanding — particularly when you 
have a family." 

The business of having a family is 
one Lucy takes very seriously. Proud 
of her talented children, she brags 
like any other mother about 1 1-year- 
old Desi who plays the drums, guitar, 
piano and trumpet and 12-year-old 
Lucy who studies dancing, modem 
jazz and piano. "Whenever they ex- 
press an interest in anything, I come 
up with a teacher. 

"Children should be encouraged to 
do things," she continued. "When 
they were younger and asked to be on 
my TV show, I promised that at the 
right time, they could. Last year 
they complained that they still hadn't 
been in a show, so we had parts writ- 
ten for them. 

"I think a lot of juvenile delin- 
quency stems from parents who fail 
to teach their children the importance 
of accomplishment. When children, 
as well as adults, lack something to 
do, they look for other people with 
nothing to do-and then trouble 
starts." 

Because of her family, Lucille Ball 
Morton regiments her work schedule 
to a four-day week at the studio and 
a three-day weekend in Palm Springs. 
Often she manages to extend the lat- 
ter to include business meetings of 
the former in her desert retreat. Her 
husband, night club entertainer Gary 
Morton regiments her work schedule 
around the family, making it a point 
not to travel more than three or four 
weeks at a time and never during 
school vacations. 

For nine months each year, the 
Mortons consider the desert "home." 
Speaking to Lucy on the golf course 
recently, I said, "Considering all of 
the weekends you spend here, it oc- 
curs to me that I never see you at 
any social events." 

"And you never will," she retorted. 

So, if you ever wonder what the 
famous Lucy's doing on the weekend, 
it's an easy guess. She's certainly not 
whooping it up in Palm Springs. 
What she is doing is soaking up fresh 
desert air and sunshine, swimming, 
playing golf, horseback riding, and 
going to bed early. 

That's our Lucy, the only presi- 
dent to ever be Queen of a circusl /// 



The 

Story 

of 

the 

Date 

By Henry Mockel 




PROBABLY the first date palms 
brought into North America 
were imported from the Medi- 
terranean by Spanish priests who pre- 
ferred their fronds to those of native 
Mexican Washingionian palms for 
the celebration of Palm Sunday, A 
book published in 1863 mentions two 
of this species growing as far north as 
San Diego's Old Town. 

Their fruit was not appealing to 
palates educated to some of the finer 
species of Arabia and North Africa, 
however, so about 50 years ago agri- 
cultural pioneers of Coachella Valley 
imported seedlings of the phoenix dac- 
tilifern from the Persian Gulf region. 
It was the maturation of these which 
fathered a unique and thriving in- 
dustry which has given Indio, Cali- 
fornia, a famous name. 

Discovering that the date palm 
would survive our desert's climate and 
soil was only a minor accomplishment 
compared to the development of its 
cultivation as an industry. And this 
has always been true. Probably no 
wild stands exist in the world today. It 



is only because of intelligent under- 
standing and planning that ancient 
Asians instituted its continuance into 
our time. Coachella Valley date grow- 
ers had much to learn. 

One of the plants' most interesting, 
and problematical, aspects is its sex 
life. Dioicous in habit, separate indi- 
viduals carry out the palm's male and 
female functions. Skillful control is 
demanded to preserve the delicate 
balance of the sexes. Under planta- 
tion management, one male is suffi- 
cient for 50 females. Hand pollination 
is conducted by cutting the male pol- 
len-bearing blossom stems (see illus- 
tration) into short lengths and insert- 
ing them in the cluster of female 
blossoms, similar in appearance, of 
which there may be between 25 to 30 
on each tree. Insects perform the rest 
of the function. 

A problem that new date growers 
face is one of checking to ascertain 
that trees of their groves retain their 
sex, as they are apt to change it with- 
in the first eight years after planting. 

Productivity is from 350 to 500 
pounds per tree in modem date cul- 



ture. Each specimen's performance is 
carefully recorded and when one is 
found especially productive, a more 
direct heredity is achieved by plant- 
ing the offshoots which start to grow 
at the base of a female tree, rather 
than by planting a date seed which, 
even though fertile itself, might carry 
latent inferior characteristics of the 
male parent. This technique is re- 
stricted to pollen production. 

When stems holding female blos- 
soms curve downward and f nutation 
proceeds, young date clusters are cov- 
ered with sheets of paper to prevent 
blackening of the fruit by occasional 
rains. At picking time ripe dates are 
carefully selected from those that 
aren't yet ready, as all don't mature at 
the same time. Each tree might have 
to be visited eight times before all of 
its fruit is gathered. 

This, together with hand- pollinat- 
ing and leaf-trimming, presents a con- 
siderable amount of labour and dili- 
gence. A good date is more than a 
product of nature; it is also a result 
of craftmanship and skill. /// 
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curious 

why gas air conditioning 
is toe finest for year- 
'round desert living? 

Let us prove to you that nothing 
beats modern Gas air conditioning 
for your desert home or business, 
A highly efficient packaged unit 
can be quickly and easiiy installed 
anywhere. It heats, refrigerates, 
dehumidifies and filters the air. 
Operating costs are very low, There 
are no moving parts to cause noise 
or to wear out. The Gas Company 
provides free service on units up 
to 7.5 tons. And financing can be 
arranged to fit any installation 
with convenient terms, extended 
monthly payments. For more 
information, call Palm Springs 
324-9608, or mail coupon: 



Air Conditioning 

Southern California Gas Company 

P. 0. Box 10 

Palm Springs, Calif. 

Please send me information on 

low-cost Gas air conditioning. 

Name. — U _ 

Address . . , 



City. 



State . 



© SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS COMPANY 



DATE SAUCE SCHEHERAZADE 

% cup fresh dates 
% cup whipping cream 
% teaspoon instant coffee powder 
1 can (8-oz.) butterscotch sundae 
sauce 

Finely chop daies. Combine with 
cream, coffee powder and butter- 
scotch sauce. Spoon over firm ice 
cream, baked custard, rice pudding 
or bread pudding. Makes about 1 
cup sauce. 



CHOCOLATE DATE SQUARES 

Vz cup shortening 

1 square chocolate 
% cup sugar 

2 eggs, beaten 

1 cup sifted flour 
'/* teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon vanilla 
¥1 cup chopped dates 

1 cup chopped nuts, pecan or 
walnut 

Melt the shortening and chocolate to- 
gether. Add sugar and mix well. Add 
beaten eggs and stir thoroughly. Add 
flour, salt, vanilla, dates and nuts. 
Pour batter into greased 8x8-inch pan 
and bake in 350 F, oven for 30 min- 
utes. Cut into squares. 



STUFFED DATES 

Prepare fresh dates for stuffing by 
snipping off one side with scissors, 
lift out pit, or buy pitted dates. Stuff 
dates with: 
Crystallized ginger 
Blanched almonds 
Crunchy peanut butter 
Pimento cheese 

Cream cheese, chopped maraschino 



FROSTY DATE SALAD 

1 cup fresh dates 

2 pkg. (3-oz. each) cream cheese 

1 can (8% oz.) crushed pineapple 
l A cup chopped maraschino 

cherries 

2 tablespoons syrup from cherries 
Vi cup whipping cream 

Salad greens 
Slice dates. Gradually blend soften- 
ed cream cheese with undrained 
pineapple. Add cherries, syrup and 
dates. Whip cream until stiff, and 
fold into cheese-fruit mixture. Turn 
into refrigerator tray and freeze until 
firm. Slice and serve on salad 
greens. 



DATE AND NUT TORTE 

Beat thoroughly 4 eggs. Gradually 
beat in 1 cup sugar. Mix together and 
stir in 1 cup fine bread crumbs, 1 
teaspoon baking powder. Add 2 
cups pitted dates, finely chopped, 1 
cup chopped walnut meats. Spread 
in well-greased 9-inch square pan. 
Bake in 350 degree oven for 35 min- 
utes until set. Cut into oblongs 2x3 
inches and serve cool with whipped 
cream or ice cream topping. 



DATE AND NUT BREAD 

1 cup sugar 

1 tablespoon butter 

2 cups flour 

1 teaspoon salt 
1 egg 

Pour 1 cup boiling water over 1 cup 
chopped dates and 1 cup chopped 
nuts, add 1 teaspoon soda. Let this 
cool. Then add to first mixture and 
place in greased loaf pan. Bake at 
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SPICED DATE CAKE 



1 Vi cups sugar 

1 cup salad oil 
3 eggs 

2 cups silted flour 
1 teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon nutmeg 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon allspice 
1 cup buttermilk 
1 cup chopped nuts 
1 cup pitted chopped dates 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

Combine sugar, oil and eggs. Beat 
until smooth and creamy. Sift together 
dry ingredients and add alternately 
with buttermilk to creamed mixture. 
Mix until smooth. Stir in nuts, dates 
and vanilla. Turn batter into a 
greased and floured 9x13x2 inch pan. 
Bake at 3D0 degrees for 55 to 60 min- 
utes. Cool cake in pan. Spread with 
icing. 



DATE CAKE 

1 cup chopped dates 
Pour 1 cup boiling water over dates 
and add 1 teaspoon soda. Let mix- 
ture cool. 
Mix together: 

1 egg, beaten 

1 cup sugar 
V2 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon vanilla 
l h cup chopped nuts 

2/3 cup soft butter or margarine 
1 Vz cups flour 

Mix together and fold in date mix- 
ture. Pour into 9x1 1-inch greased 
pan and bake for 30 minutes at 350F. 
Remove from oven and top with the 
following frosting, then return to oven 
and bake 10 minutes longer. 

2 tablespoons water 
1 cup brown sugar 
8 tablespoons flour 

8 tablespoons melted butter 

1 cup chopped nuts. 
Combine the first 4 ingredients to- 
gether and stir over low heat until 
smooth. Spread on cake and sprinkle 
with chopped nuts. 




"JQST HORSES" STATIONERY 

60 sheets — 7Vi">clOVi" personal size ■ — 4 de- 
lightful illustrations of "Just Horses" in full color 
by Bob Lorenz — 50 illustrated sheets plus 10 
blank of white rippletone writing paper with 50 
matching envelopes — plus a 7"xl0" full color 
framing print of o sorrel Quarter Horse — all 
beautifully boxed! $3.00 per box — postage paid 
— immediate delivery - rnoney back guarantee! 
Send today for catalog showing western framing 
prints, stationery, notes, and desert Christmos 
cards. 

THE LAZY RL RAHCH 

DRAWER 7500-0 
BOULDER, COLORADO 



TWELVE MONTHS 

of Desert for a friend- 
only $4.50 for a thoughtful gift 



BUTTERMILK ICING 

1 cup sugar 
l h cup buttermilk 
Vz teaspoon soda 
Yi teaspoon vanilla 
¥i cup butter or margarine 
Combine ingredients in sauce pan. 
Cook over medium heat, stirring con- 
stantly to 230 degrees on candy 
thermometer or soft ball stage. Re- 
move from heat and cool for 5 min- 
utes. Beat until it begins to thicken, 
pour at once over cake in pan. 



COVALDA BRAND DATES 

The Exotic Fruit of the Bible 

3 lb. Blue Hexagon Gift Pack $2.75 
3 lb. Metal Bowl— Dates and Confection $5.75 

3 lbs. Stuffed Dates $5.50 

5 lbs. Oatettes $3.40 

(Delivered prices in U.S.) 
Send for price list of other items for gifts 
and home use. When you come to the des- 
ert be sure to visit our packing plant, 
Sox 90SD Highway 99, Coachella, Calif 

Lee Anderson's 
Covalda Date Company 

Phone 83551 




Order your print 
happy face adorning 
home, will not only 
happy remarks from 
A conversation piece, 

Printed on heavy 
14Wx9Va", marled 
framing, $5.00 each. 

Mail check or M.O 
CorVonne Originals, 
coft, Arizona. 
Price includes postag 



"HELLO 
THERE!" 

"/ am 'Poncho' the 
Laughing Burro. Re- 
produced porn an 
original painting by 
Corinne Anderson." 

of "Poncho" nowl His 
your wall, at office or 
bring joy to you, but 
friends and associates, 
and excellent gift. 



quality paper. Size— 
and backed, ready for 

. to: Corinne Anderson, 
#T Joseph St., Pres- 

• No C.O.D.'s 



The Candy That 
Grows on Trees 




OASIS PALMS 
Date Garden 

81-402 Miles Ave. 
lndlo T Calif. 



SOMEONE THOUGHT OF YOU— 
YOU THINK OF SOMEONE, TOO. 

Send an unusual gift — an eight ounce tray 
of Golden Dates from the fabulous Aerial 
Tramway Country, Palm Springs, California. 

DELIVERED PREPAID ANYWHERE IN U.S.A. 

$1.00 



! Please Send Gift to These Friends: 

i 

Friend's Name 

Address— 

City— 

Z o n e Sta te - 



Friend's Nome- 
Address 

City — ■ 

Zone — 



State- 



Encloie *1.00 Check or Currency, for each Girt. 
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LAKE POWELL 

IS THE ONLY LAKE 
WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 

OFFERING GUIDED 
OVERNIGHT BOAT TOURS 

GLEN CANYON BOATING 

HAS COLORFUL, RELAXING 
HOUR CRUISES, DAY CRUISES 
AND 

A TRIANGLE TOUR 

OFFERING 
GLEN CANYON PERSPECTIVES 
BY JEEP, PLANE and BOAT 
WITH A VARIETY OF 
STARTING POINTS and DATES 

LAKE POWELL 

HAS 

UNEQUALLED SCENERY 
COMFORTABLE TEMPERATURES 
BASS, TROUT, SALMON 
RAINBOW NATURAL BRIDGE 
1800 MI. CANYON SHORELINE 
WONDERS YET UNREVEALED 

GLEN CANYON BOATING 

THE ONLY PROFESSIONAL 
BOAT TOUR OFFERING 
CRUISES EVERY WEEK 
DOWN ALL OF GLEN CANYON 
AND LAKE POWELL TO 
RAINBOW NATURAL BRIDGE 

Write now for Brochure, 
Schedule, and Map 

GLEN CANYON BOATING 
HUE. UTAH 

National Park Service 
Concessioner 



Jeep-Toyota-ScouT Owners 

Rail bar* . . . Bumpers , . . Bucket Seats 
. . . Tow bar* . . . Quick change hubs . . . 
Skid plait* . . . Tire mounts . . . Win chat 
Gat tank) . . . Warn overdrives S many 



Service and Custom Work 
Write for Free Catalog 



Con-Ferr Mfg. Co. 




Design and 



It* J N. VICTOR HA« • BUUANK, GM.lFO«Hlfc9l5M 
¥1 9-113* IH 1-IOJ0 




OBSBRT HOBBY 

By fmk 0am 



START WITH a dish-like base or 
flat slab of irregular dimensions. 
Then pile five or six rounded 
stones about V-A inches in diameter 
Please avoid the perfect pyramid, 
such as is contrived in town squares 
with ancient cannon balls. 

Place your feature, a tall, thin 
piece of driftwood or similarly-shaped 
twig pruned from a tree, attaching it 
with Wilhold glue. The one in the 
model happens to resemble a giraffe, 
but identification is irrelevent to the 
design, actually. On the contrary, 
composition is the thing. 

Next, we have impaled two screw- 
bean clusters on two straight dried 
stems, uniformly exceeding in height 
our focal twig, to continue the up- 
ward thrust. These miniature emula- 
tions of twin palms set at rakish 
angles give the whole a classical high 
point culmination so frequently, and 
effectively, attained by landscape de- 
signers. 

To soften the harsh combination 
of wood and stone, we have inserted 
in crevices a few sprays of chenille- 
textured cockscomb. In our model, 
the red of the cockscomb also broke 
the monotony of too much brown, 
but dried straw flowers or fuzzy pods 
gone to seed serve as well. When us- 
ing the latter, spray them with hair 
spray so they'll keep their fuzz. 

As you collect your material, con- 
sider colors and tones. Along with 
pleasing composition, it's equally 
essential to achieve harmony in this 
respect. /// 



COLORADO RIVER 
BOATING VACATION 

Come boat three days with us: in seeing 
and photographing, the upper reaches of 
GLEN CANYON; portions of NARROW CAN- 
YON, and the lower reaches of CATARACT 
CANYON. P!ui, as many side canyons as 
time permits. 

launch point;— Dirty Devil River. Boat over 
70 miles with us, to Halls Crossing, in Utah. 
3-Day Fare:— $80. 

On third afternoon, we release our guests 
to LAKE POWELL FERRY SERVICE (Frank 
Wright), and they give you 2-dsy round 
trip visit to see and photograph RAINBOW 
BRIDGE. 

2-Day Fare;— A littte over $50. 
Fly back to your car on fifth evening or 
sixth morning for a nominal air fare. Write; 

LARABEE and ALESON 
WESTERN RIVER TOURS 
TEASDALE, UTAH 



DESERT BINDERS 

Keep your Desert Magazine for 
years as a reference and guide lo 
future trips. Special 12-issue bind- 
ers only $3.50 (inc. tax & postage). 

DESERT MAGAZINE 
Palm Desert, Calif. 92260 



FOR SALE 

CENTRAL IDAHO 
BUSINESS LOCATION 

On Highway 95, 1his one acre is an ideal 
location for a hunting and fishing lodge or 
recreation center for year 'round activities. 
Attractions include rugged country, fishing, 
big game hunting, skiing, hot springs, rock 
hunting among other hobbles. 

WM. F. POSIVIO 
Box 761, Riggins, Idaho 



KINGMAN 



ARIZONA 



Large Level Lots 

WATER AND POWER 
TO EACH LOT 



*495 



Park your Trailer, 
Build 9 Home or 
Hold for investment 



Full 
Price 



$10 ' 



Month 

NO INTEREST 



WRITE FOR FREE PICTURES AND MAPS 

ELMER L. BUTLER 

BOX 486, KINSMAN, ARIZONA 

Also Highway 66 Business Frontage 




CAMERA 



ALMOST EVERYONE uses flash 
bulbs at times, yet few people 
know the many professional 
tricks that make indoor photography 
dramatic. Here are nine easy tips: 

1. The best photos tell a clear, 
direct story. A shot that's memorable 
says something. Subjects should be 
doing, not just being. Put action in 
your shots. 

2. Look for the camera angle that 
best sets off your subject. An experi- 
enced photographer shoots from a 
number of different angles and then 
shows only his best. 

3. The secret to good lighting is 
called "control." When you splash 
more light on the subject than on the 
background, you "bring up" your 
subject. Without control, you tend to 
flood everything in your shot with 
the same amount of light. The result? 
No emphasis. 

4. Technical quality is based on the 
sharpness of your picture, your ex- 
posure and the steadiness of your 
camera. Always press the shutter re- 
lease all the way down slowly; if you 
do it fast, you may cause the camera 
to move. Check an exposure guide or 
chart before you take each set of pic- 
tures. 

5. Bright sunlight produces squints 
and dark shadows. A daylight flash 
provides a supplement for daylight, 
eliminating these defects. It may also 
be used in deep shade or to capture 
a halo-effect for backlighting (where 
the sun is behind your subject) by 
providing the light you need for the 
front, 

6. To catch the details of a large 
room or corridor with the use of only 
one flash holder, you can "paint with 
light." Open your camera at T or B 
and roam around the area flashing a 
lamp wherever light is required. Each 
time you flash, you record a single 




SAVE YOU)! BREATH 



New Lectro-Flate air pump plugs into auto 
cigarette lighter, will inflate air mattresses, 
rubber boats, swim pools, beach balls, etc. 
with nary a huff or a puff from you. Fits all 
types of valves. Will not overlnflate. Relax 
arid let Lectro-Flate do the work. New tow 
Price $9.95 ppd. Guaranteed. Order now from 
WlttlAMS, Dept B3, Box 1577, Moab, Utah. 



area on the film— and no more. Be 
sure camera is on tripod or firm sup- 
port and predetermine the boundaries 
through your finder so you and your 
flash holder won't show up in pic- 
ture. 

7. Background is important. Make 
sure you aren't aiming at a highly 
reflective surface such as a window 
or mirror. Shoot at an angle to the 
reflecting surface if you can't move 
your subject. 

8. With detachable flash holder 
you may use the bounce -flash tech- 
nique. Fire the lamp at the ceiling 
instead of the subject, aiming the 
flash holder from any point between 
floor and ceiling. As light reflects 
from the ceiling, it spreads evenly 
throughout the room. Ceilings must 
be nearly white, however, and of 
normal height. 

9. For indoor color flash, remember 
that colored surfaces reflect colored 
light. A blue wall will cast blue re- 
flections and a red wall will cast red. 
Unless your walls are near white, 
steer clear of bounce-flash techniques. 
Don't make your people green! /// 




THE SILVER STREAK 

A low priced, featherweight, highly sen- 
sitive, all metal locator for ghost towns and 
beachcombing. To locate small gold, copper, 
silver coins, rings, etc. Price only: $79.50. 
Terms available: $29.50 down and $5.00 
per month. 5% discount for cash. For free 
folder write to; 

WHITE'S ELECTRONICS 
SWEET HOME, OREGON 




This vacation season, follow the Pony Express and 
Mormon Pioneer trails across Ibe coal mountains, 
the sweeping valleys ot sfoned northern Utah. 
Clamber into the pit-houses, view the petroglyphs 
of a vanished, almost forgotten people in Utah's 
southern canyons. Visit labled mining towns— go 
rock hounding in the hills. Watch scientists carve 
the bones of prehistoric reptiles from Ihe living 
cliffs of Dmosauiland. 



ENJOY THE PRESENT IN 




Fish tumbling mountain streams, troll on peaceful 
high country lakes far from city scenes. Stroll 
and shop on broad sheets of Salt take City, where 
skyscrapers use taller than the Temple s spires 
Golf on sporty, well-maintafned, mountain-ringed 
municipal or private courses. Peer up at Zion's 
Great White Throne, gaze down at Bryce Canyon's 
multihued pinnacles, follow new pavement through 
Arches and Capitol fleet National Monuments. 



THRILL TO THE FUTURE IN 




Set sail - for fishing or boating pleasure - on 
mammoth Lake Powell and sparkling Flaming 
Gorge Reservoir, now forming behind lofty new 
dams. Watch mammoth turbines turn tor the first 
time as they harness the Colorado and the Green: 
tide the new scenic gondolas in Provo Canyon or 
old Park City, longest in the nation. 

You'll linrt Utah laced wilh modern highways 
and well maintained back country roads. You'll 
find luxury hotels, modest motets— and a friendly 
welcome 



SEE THE DIFFERENT WORLD OF UTAH! 




; UTAH TOURIST COUNCIL 

■ DEPT. 176 COUNCIL HALL. STATE CAPITOL 
; SALT LAKE CITY. UTAH 84114 

I Please send me FREE Utah Travel Information. 

; NAME 

j ADDRESS 

■ CITY STATE 

UHittniUUUUnnminniiuiu 




Direct From Australia 

OPALS and SAPPHIRES 

Tkis Month's Best Buy 






SPECIAL OFFER 

3 Ounces Andamooka and Coober Pedy 
Opal. All Colours and sizes to cut from 
this colourful lot. 

$18.00 Free Airmail 






Send personal cheque, international money 
order, bonk draft. Free 16 paste list of oil 
Australian Gemstones. 

Australian gem trading Co. 

294 Untie Collins Street 
MELBOURNE, CI. AUSTRALIA 



JtV/tlRY CttAFTS CATALOG 



FREE '"J»°9" 




Lapidary — rockhounding — jewelry making . . 
add up to a fascinating creative art! 



GET CRAFT'S BIGGEST CATALOG 



World's largest selection- over 10,000 items 
offered... imports from all parts of the world. 
STONES — JEWELRY MATERIALS 
MOUNTINGS— BOOKS— CKAFT TOOLS 

MACHINERY— SUPPLIES —ETC, 



SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 



GRtEGER'S, INC. 

;.\D»pt 30 -1*33 E. Walnut— Poiadena, Calif 



EXPLORE UNDERGROUND 



Years ahead METROTECH 
transistor locators. Detect 
gold, silver, coins and relics. 

Write for free information to 
Underground Explorations, 
Box 793, Dept. 3A 
Menlo Park, California 




it will . . . 



carry up to four people, loads of camping 
gear for extended trips without concern for 
deep sand, sharp rocks or heavy brush. It's 
easy and fun to drive the Sidewinder, and 
the low pressure tires literally let you ride 
on air, without being jarred, even on 
rocks. There's two-speeds forward, letting 
you breeze across the desert or inch along 
as you prefer. The Sidewinder fits into 
station wagons or pickups. For the complete 
story on how you can own a Sidewinder, or 
build one if you're the handy type, or design 
something of your own (tires and wheels are 
available) send 10c to: 

GP MUFFLER SERVICE 
152 E. Huntington Dr., Monrovia, Calif. 




FROM TIME immemorial natives 
of the Far East have looked upon 
gemstones with reverence, endow- 
ing their legendary meanings with 
more importance than their mone- 
tary value. When an ancient Hindu 
wanted to stimulate a particular qua- 
lity of: mind, he selected from among 
his jewels one destined to produce a 
desired psychological effect. 

Power and gratification of ambition 
were obtained, for instance, when he 
wore a red ruby, as the spiritual vibra- 
tions of the color red were believed to 
generate energy and increase forces in 
harmony with his aims. Thus, the 
pigeon-blood ruby, which combines 
red with indigo, is symbolical of roy- 
alty and emblematical of its two at- 
tributes, authority and justice, What 
happened when two adversaries ap- 
peared both wearing rubies was 
probably determined by the one of 
greater carat! 

Diamonds, to the Hindu, represent- 
ed indestructibility, hence became the 
symbol for immortality. Diamonds 
have always been the chief royal gem 
because it was believed the kings of 
India and high-caste Brahmin were 
"twice born," the immortal ones. The 
seven prismatic colors reflected in 
the diamond indicated to ancient 
Hindus the seven degrees of soul evo- 
lution attained by those of lofty 
status. 

When affairs of the heart arose, a 
pink ruby was considered necessary 




to insure a happy outcome. For in- 
tellectual pursuits, a red ruby and 
yellow topaz were worn together (or- 
ange was believed to encourage true 
facts) . A topaz produced inspiration, 
and pearls indicated spiritual wis- 
dom, as the pearl is concealed from 
man in the depths of the sea and 
there guarded by a close-mouthed 
clam. 

If you plan to travel in the Orient, 
a star sapphire is a good jewel to 
wear. Orientals of the baser sort will 
never molest one who wears this 
jewel, as the star which moves with 
each movement is believed to be the 
soul of its wearer and able to detect 
evil intent in those who mean harm. 

Another Oriental belief concerns 
the opal— "an opal contains nearly 
every refraction of light that emits 
from a diamond and the fire coming 
from it originally came from a vol- 
cano that produced it." Today, mod- 
ern gemologists know differently, 
however. Color from the opal is 
emitted by fracture and moisture con- 
tent. If your opal is dull, drop it in 
water overnight and see the differ- 
ence! 

Most Orientals look upon the opal 
as bringing bad luck because, as a 
soft stone, it absorbs the vibrations of 
the wearer and if he is of low charac- 
ter, he will end up unlucky. 

Another association of the opal 
with bad luck comes from a story con- 
nected with the Black Plague which 
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swept the European continent in the 
early 16th century. 

The opal was then at the height 
of its popularity and everyone who 
could afford one, wore one. When the 
Black Plague struck it was noted that 
many of those wearing an opal were 
among the dead and the gem quickly 
turned to a dull luslerless color. This, 
of course, was dtie to the high body 
temperature of its fever - stricken 
wearer which had dried out the water 
content of the stone, without which 
the opal is colorless. 

Perhaps to furthe rthe prosperity of 
her far-flung colony, Australia, where 
great deposits of opal had been found, 
Queen Victoria helped to restore the 
opal to popularity. Once the Queen 
and her court started the fad, every- 
one else followed. 

Each month of the year is associa- 
ted with a symbolic stone, or "birth- 
stone," believed to endow its wearer 
with special propensities of a super- 
stitious nature. One, the amethyst, 
has a feature worth mentioning. 

Amethyst is derived from "ame- 
thystos," a Greek word meaning "not 
drunk or drunken." According to an- 
cient belief, if one wore an amethyst 
he could drink as much as he liked 
and never become drunken, or intoxi- 
cated. Our advice, however, is don't 
try it. 

Gems may have meaning, but not 
that much! /// 




'Old Finch ley just won't drive anything but a Caddy!" 





With More Built-in Convenience and Quality Features 
than Competitive Units Selling for *145 More... 



OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 



45-127 Smurr Ave. 



In die Co [Horn fa 



17-0711 
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ONE HORSE SPRING 



By Patricia and Francis Johnston 



STARK GRANITE canyons tower 
skyward. House - sized boulders 
crouch above a spring. In the 
ancient glacier moraine surrounding 
One Horse Spring, only a hiker's own 
footsteps break the brooding silence. 

Those desert lovers who seek "places 
of solitude and little renown will 
find here among the rocks a faded 
Indian trail leading from One Horse 
Spring to the top of a waterfall where 
a grove of native palm once stood. 
Deceptive in its illusion of small* 
ness, the narrow canyons shelter a 
surprising variety of plantlife trans- 
iting from desert species to those na- 
tive to mountain terrain. 

At the mouth of the canyon all is 
sand, cholla and creosote with a small 
mesquite-covered seep tucked against 
the eastern flank. Nearer the center, 
where the dirt road from Cabazon 
ends, is a grove of sycamore, desert 
catalpa, willow and catsclaw growing 
over the main springs. Some of the 
flow from these trickle into a deep 
tank apparently used for swimming 



by transients who still occasionally 
camp at this old desert water hole. 

Above the grove is the broad, 
boulder strewn moraine with here 
ant! there a cottonwood to catch the 
desert breeze. The ancient trail ends 
at the falls, at least 50-feet high with 
steep, sharp slopes forming an almost 
impassable neck. Reeds and oak 
grow along the slopes, but at the base 
of the Calls, lush water plants tangle 
with clusters of vine. 

In the springtime, if there has been 
a good winter of rain and snow up 
above, the falls tumble down their 
rock face in a sparkling cascade that 
can be seen from Highway 60-70-99 
several miles away. This effulgence 
boils down from the pool at the base 
of the falls to form a stream almost 
reaching the springs, which must be 
forded if the hiker follows the easiest 
trail from the springs to the falls. In 
summer, however, the falls lose vital- 
ity and their thin trickle grows slug- 
gish and soon sinks into the ground. 

This watering place has been 



known and used by desert travelers 
for over a hundred years. Usually it 
is called One Horse Spring, although 
in his "Guide to the Colorado Mines" 
published in 1862 to aid prospectors 
traveling along Bradshaw's route to 
the La Paz placers above Ehrenberg, 
Arizona, author H, H. Bancroft re- 
ferred to it also as Indian Run. Later, 
when stage companies began to run 
their Concords over Bradshaw's route, 
they bypassed One Horse Spring by 
about two miles to the north and 
established a station at White Water 
Ranch, which was about five miles 
north and east of One Horse. The 
ranch was not where the present town 
of While Water is located, but was 
near where U.S. Highways 60-70-99 
joins State Highway 113 today. At 
this station in the 1870s, at least one 
company (probably James Grant's 
Arizona Mail and Stage Line) main- 
tained a staff of employees which 
composed a settlement large enough 
to establish a road to One Horse 
Spring where a corral for stage line 
stock was operated. 
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New Improved 
METAL 
DETECTOR 



Finger tip knob control . . . low cost 
operation , . . greater sensitivity . . . 
battery checker . . . easy to operate 
. , . depth: 6 ft. . . . 

Model 27 (DeLuxe) photo above 

MODEL 711 

RAYTRON'S MODEL 990 a 

Completely transistorized, with lana 
durable life . . easy to operate . . maxi- 
mum sensitivity and performance up 
to 28 ft, depth. 



Triple Beam 

Balance 
by Ahaus 

Complete with 
specific gravity 
attachment, and 
cover $41.25 



Also Lapidary Equipment, Gems and 
Minerals, Books, Jewelry, Tools. 
For Information Write 

domjiton <z^oa(l zSfioji 

1405 S, Long Beach Blvd., Compton, Calif. 
Telephone: 632-9096 




"Yah-Teh-Heh to Navajo Land" 

(NAVAJO FOR "WELCOME") 

MEXICAN HAT, UTAH 

Near New Lake Powell 

*++Cafes, Motels, Trading Post; Clothing 
and Curio Store; Service Stations, Auto- 
motive Garage; Navajo Rugs; Jewelry; 
Film and Travel Supplies; Air Strip, 
Hangar and Tiedowns; Overnight Travel 
Trailer and Camper Facilities, 
+**For additional information write — 

Chamber of Commerce 

MEXICAN HAT, UTAH 




In September 1909 the spring Be- 
came the scene of tragedy when the 
notorious Paiute, Willie Boy, took the 
captive girl Elota Boniface there after 
killing her father, Mike. No doubt 
he hoped to secret himself there until 
the posse lost his trail. But they 
found him and, still dragging the 
girl, he moved on. 




ONE HORSE SPRING 

But before its more recent use the 
whole canyon was important to and 
populated by Indians of San Gor- 
gonio Pass, probably Western or Pass 
Cahuilla. The seep at the mouth is 
surrounded by dead hearths and a 
rubble of animal bones, potsherds, 
and artifacts. Along the eastern 
hills are rock shelters, one of which 
contains the only petroglyph found 
so far in the Pass. By the spring is 
a well worn bedrock mortar. Off their 
trails to the falls are more sherds and 
an occasional metate. In its more ver- 
dant days the canyon must have been 
a paradise for the Indian, supplying 
his food and water, rock for his tools 
and weapons, fiber for matting and 
baskets, and wood for his ceremonial 
sticks and bows and arrows. 

And for the hiker of today seeking 
peace and solitude, it provides a para- 
dise of living silence. /// 



. . JHO %M 

IT RAISES IT LOWERS 



FREE! 

Helpful brochure 
for rock hobbyists! 

This new brochure, 
fresh off the presses, is 
available without 
charge to rock hobby- 
ists and readers of 
Desert Magazine. Spe- 
cial sections on sharp- 
ening, reversing and 
installation of diamond 
blades for better lapi- 
dary cutting . . . also 
includes useful tips on 
coolants, lubricants, 
speeds and feeds, and 
other suggestions on 
how to get longer and better wear from 
your cutting equipment. Compact and 
easy-reading, well-illustrated. Write 
today for your copy. 



Please mail me your tree brochure, "Do's 
& Don'ts for Lapidary Cutting." 




Address - 



City, State 

Dept. D-3 

iVK* 



MK DIAMOND PRODUCTS 
12600 Chadron, 
Hawthorne, Calif. 



M X DIAMOND * SINCt l>et 



Jeep and Scout Owners 

ROLL BARS -TOW BARS 

HI-COMPRESSION HEADS 
Write for FREE information 



Four Wheel Drive Accessary Center 
1625 Harbor Blvd., Fullerton 7, Calif, 




THE FIRST 
PICK-UP 
CAMPER 
TO BE TESTED 
ON A 'ROUND 
THE WORLD 
TRIP 



The unique hydraulic mechanism which raises 
the camper top can be safely operated even by 
a small child. Locks prevent accidental lower- 
ing. The top is lowered quickly by the simple 
turn of a valve. 



The Alaskan Camper is quickly transformed 
from its compact low silhouette on the road to 
roomy walk-in living quarters. Drive safely at 
any speed with minimum drag and sway. 
Moments later, enjoy the comfort and conven- 

Write today to the factory nearest you for free folder describing the most advanced camper on the road. 

R. D. HALL MFC, INC. CAMPERS, INC. PENH AC AMP, INC. CANADIAN MOBILE LIVING 

Dept. Dept. Dept. D CAMPERS PRODUCTS, LTD. 

9847 GlMMkt Blvd., 8B19 Renton Ave. P. 0. Box 264 „ p^am Ave. P oTo* 548 

Sun Valley, Calif. Seattle IS, Wash. Manheim, Penna. Toronto 9, Ontario Red Deer, Alberta 

U.S. PATENT NO. ;SJ9103 CANHQIAN P«EHT NO. 



SIX 

FACTORIES 
TO 5ERVE 

YOU 



iertce of a weathertight, high ceiling, home away 
from home complete with three burner stove, 
sink, cabinets, ice box, beds, and many other 
luxury features. 



R. D. HALL MFG., INC. 

Texas Div., Dept. D 
6911 Steams St. 
Houston, Texas 




APING- POST 



CLASSIFIEDS 




• AUTO -TRUCK -CAMPER 



JEEP SCOUT, FWD. V-8 conversions, back country 
desert trips. Lots more! Free information. Four 
Wheeler Magazine, Box B66-D, Tarzana, Calif. 

MICROBUS OWNERS: Convert to {interchangeable 
interior) camper under $100. Easy do-it-your- 
self instructions $2. The Workshop, 2311 Oak- 
pal k Lane, Santa Barbara, California. 

BACK COUNTRY traveler? Investigate National 
Four-Wheei Drive Association, Find out what it 
can do for you. National Four-Wheel Drive 
Association, Box 41 3-D, Pacific Palisades, 
California. 

• BOOKS MAGAZINES 



BOOKS: "Old Bottles and Ghost Towns," many 
sketches. See Desert, February '63 issue. $2,15 
prepaid. Mrs. Adele Reed, 272 Shepard Lane, 
Bishop, California. 



BOOKS: "PANNING Gold for Beginners," 50c. 
"Gold in Lode," $3. Frank J. Harnagy, Box 
105, Prather, California. 

OUT-OF-prim books at lowest prices! You name 
it— we find itl Western Americana, desert and 
Indian books a specialty. Send us your wants. 
No obligation. International Bookfinders, Box 
3003-D, Beverly Hills, California. 

"GEMS & Minerals Magazine," largest rock hobby 
monthly. Field trips, "how" articles, pictures, 
ads. $4 year. Sample 25c, Box 687J, Mentone, 
California. 

LEARN ABOUT gems from Handbook of Gems 
and Gemology. Written especially for ama- 
teur, cutter, collector. Tells how to identify 
gems. $3 plus lax. Gemac Corporation, Box 
808 J, Mentone, California. 

BOOKS ON Travel, Mineralogy, Wildlife, Lost 
Mines. Western Gem Hunters Atlas $2.50, 
Arizona Scenic Guide $1.50, Campfires Along 
Treasure Trail $2.50, postpaid. Write for com- 
plete catalog. Scenic Guides, Box 2B8, Su- 
sanville, California. 

'THE BOTTLE Trail" Volumes 1, 2 and 3. Pio- 
neer bottle histories, each: 11,65 postpaid. 
Mrs. May Jones, P. O. Box 23, Nara Visa, 
New Mexico— 88430. 

ARIZONA HIGHWAYS Magazines, 1925-1938 
wanted. List issues and price. W. Elmer, P. O, 
Box 875, Scottsdale, Arizona. 

READ "BURIED Treasure and Lost Mines" by 
Frank Fish, 93 honafide locations, photos and 
illustrations. Research done by Fish, treasure 
hunter who made it pay. Large 19x24" color- 
ed map, pinpointing book locations. Booft 
$1.50, map $1.50. Special: both $2.50 post- 
paid. Publisher: Erie Schaefer, 14728 Peyton 
Drive, Chino, California. 



"OVERLOOKED FORTUNES"— in the Rarer Min- 
erals. Here are a few of the 300 or more 
you may be overlooking while hunting, fish- 
ing, mining, prospecting or rock hunting: Ur- 
anium, Vanadium, CoJumbium, Tantalum, Tung- 
sten, Nickel, Cobalt, Titanium, Bismuth, Mo- 
lybdenum, Selenium, Germanium, Mercury, 
Chromium, Tin, Beryllium, Gold, Silver, Plati- 
num, Iridium, etc. Some worth $1 to $3 a 
pound, others $25 to $200 an ounce. Learn 
how to find, identify and cash in on them. 
New simple system. Send for free copy 
"Overlooked Fortunes in Minerals," it may 
lead to knowledge which may make you rich! 
Duke's Research Laboratory, Box 666, Dept-B, 
Truth or Consequences, New Mexico 87901. 



NEVADA TREASURE Hunters Ghost Town Guide. 
Large folded map, 800 place name glossary. 
Railroads, towns, camps, camel trail. $1.50. 
Theron Fox, 1296-C Yosemite, San Jose 26, 
California, 



TWO SETS Desert Magaiines, from first issue 
November 1937 to 1960 In binders, cash offer 
invited or would trade for photo items, 8 or 
16 mm movie films, 35 mm slides. Box JHL, 
Desert Magazine, Palm Desert, California. 

"OLD-TIME REMEDIES" booklet, $1. Includes As- 
thma, Rheumatism, Colds, Stammering, Warts, 
Indian remedies, etc. Frontier Publications, 
Box 186-D, Penrose, Colorado. 



GHOST TOWN Guide: Complete guide to over 
100 ghost towns In California. Only $1.95. 
A. Abbott, Dept. 23, 1513 West Romneya 
Drive, Anaheim, California. 

• "clothing 

DOWN-FILLED clothing for the winter sports- 
man designed by the leading manufacturer of 
lightweight, cold weather clothing. Free bro- 
chure, Gerry, Dept. 90, Box 910, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

• DESERT STATIONERY^ 

HENRY MOCKEL'S living-color Desert, Cactus 
Flowers, Roadrunner notecards, dozen assorted 
$1.50. Free brochure. 63 beautiful assorted 
notecards, with envelopes, $6,50. Pioneer Art 
Gallery, Box 726, Twentynine Palms, California. 

•^UDE^GUEST^RANCH^ 

REMUDA RANCH, fun for desert fans, 4-whee! 
drive expeditions to ghost town and wilder- 
ness areas, trail rides, pack trips, "Arizona's 
Riding Ranch" since 1925 with complete re- 
sort facilities. Wickenburg 3, Arizona, 

• EQUIPMENT - SUPPLIES 

DESERT HIKING, lightweight camping and moun- 
taineering equipment: An excellent selection 
of quality equipment and food at reasonable 
prices. Efficient, personalized service. Write 
for free catalog. Sport Chalet, 95) Foothill 
Blvd., P. O. Box 186, La Canada, Calif. 

QUALITY CAMPING and mountaineering equip- 
ment. Down sleeping bags, lightweight tents, 
boots. Free catalog. Highland Outfitters, P.O. 
Box 121, Riverside, Calif. 



KNIVES, KNIVES, knives. Catalog for 25c, Hunt- 
ing, trapping, collectors, technicians, pocket. 
Headstone, Dept. D, Seneca Falls, New York 
13148. 

THUMLER'S TUMBLER two quart can capacity 
handles 6 pounds. Complete ready to run with 
powerful continuous duty motor, pulley and 
cans. Shipped $19.95. Rubber can liners 89c 
pair. Victor Tumbling Manual $2. Coarse grit 
4-oz., fine grit, 4-oz., 40c each. Polish grit, 
2-oz., 40c each. Brochure, instructions. 
Horticultural Specialties, Box 609, Monrovia, 
California 91017. 



HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 

• Mail your copy and first-insertion remit- 
tance to: Trading Post, Desert Magazine, 

Palm Desert, Calif, 

• Classified rates are 20c per word, $4 
minimum per inserlion. 



• FOR WOMEN 



LADY GODIVA "The World's Finest 8eautifier." 
Your whole beauty treatment in one far. 
Write: Lola Barnes, 963 North Oakland, Pasa- 
dena 6, California, 



• GEMS, DE ALERS 

CHOICE MINERAL specimens, gems, cutting ma- 
terial, machinery, lapidary and jeweler's sup- 
plies, mountings, fluorescent lamps, books. 
Sumner's, 21108 Devonshire, Chatsworfh, Cal. 



RIVERSIDE CALIFORNIA. We have everything 
for the rock hound, pebble pups, interesting 
gifts for those who are not rock hounds. 
Minerals, slabs, rough materials, lapidary sup- 
plies, mountings, equipment, black lights. Why 
not stop and browse? Shamrock Rock Shop, 
593 West La Cadena Drive, Riverside, Calif. 
OVerland 6-3956. 

FACETING ROUGH. Many common, rare, and 
unusual types. Custom faceting. Write for 
price list. Glenn Vargas, Route 1, Box 366, 
Thermal, California. 



NEW DISCOVERY, distinctly different moss 
agate, direct from mine. Cutting material, $2 
per pound, postpaid. Linn Twins, Box UB, 
Landers, California 92284. 



• GEMS, MINERALS - FOSSILS 



POCKET GOLD, rare, crystafized, $2. Placer gold 
{2, Gold dust $1, Goldbearlng black sand $1. 
Attractively displayed. Postpaid, guaranteed. 
Lester Lea, Box 1 125-D, Mount Shasta, Calff. 

FOSSILS: New 1964 catalog now ready, 8 plates, 
3000 species, $1. Largest stock anywhere. We 
supply schools, museums, collectors, rock 
shops, retail, wholesale. Buying, exchanging 
fossils, too! Ma lick's Fossils, 5514 Plymouth 
Road, Baltimore, Maryland 21214, 

9 HO ME STUDY 

HOW TO make abstract oil paintings, step by 
step instructions. Nothing you need to know 
is neglected. $1. H. Thomson, P.O. Box 19654 
Los Angeles, California 90019, 



LEARN WHILE alsleep, hypnotize with recorder, 
phongraph! Astonishing details, strange gigan- 
tic catalog free. Sleep-Learning Association, 
Box 24-DS, Olympia, Washington. 

LEARN OIL painting by correspondence. Ama- 
teur or advanced. Easy, fascinating, natural- 
istic. No time limit. Easy payments, Free de- 
tails. Sample lesson $1. Walker School or Art, 
Box 486, Montrose 1, Colorado. 

• INDIAN GOODS 

AUTHENTIC INDIAN jewelry, Navajo rugs, Chi- 
mayo blankets, squaw boots. Collector's items. 
Closed Tuesdays, Pow-Wow Indian Trading 
Post, 19967 Ventura Blvd., East Woodland 
Hills, Calif. Open Sundays. 

SELLING 20,000 Indian relics. 100 nice ancient 
arrowheads $25. Indian skull $25, List free. 
Lear's, Glen wood, Arkansas. 



FINE RESERVATION-MADE Navajo, Zuw, Hopi 
jewelry. Old pawn. Many fine old baskets, 
moderately priced, in excellent condition 
Navajo rugs, Yei blankets, Chimayo blankets, 
pottery, A collector's paradise I Open daily 
10 to 5:30, closed Mondays. Buffalo Trading 
Post, Highway 18, Apple Valley, California. 



INDIAN RELICS, coins, gems, minerals, fossils, 
turquoise, pawn jewelry, Navajo rugs, pottery, 
baskets, specimens, collections, books, an- 
tiques, old guns. Arrowheads, $18.80 per 
100, Price list free. Lakeside Trading Post, 
8264 Wintergardens Blvd., Lakeside, California, 



CABOT'S OLD Indian Pueblo: Art Gallery, Rock 
Shop, Muesum and Trading Post is open to 
the public. Conducted tours, daily except 
Tuesdays, 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Adults 50c, 
Children less. Desert Hot Springs, California. 



• JEWELRY 



GENUINE TURQUOISE bolo ties $1.50, 11 stone 
turquoise bracelet $2. Gem quality golden 
tiger-eye $1.75 pound, beautiful mixed agate 
baroques $3 pound. Postage and tax extra, 
Tubby's Rock Shop, 24201/: Honolulu Ave., 
Montrose, California. 



• MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 

WANTED: BOOK manuscripts, all descriptions, 
fiction, nonfiction, religious, adventure, ro- 
mance, biography, etc. for sate to royalty 
publishers. Write: Literary Agent Mead, Dept 
6A, 915 Broadway, New York City 10. 



• MAPS 



SECTJONlZED COUNTY maps - San Bernardino 
$3; Riverside SI; Imperial, small $1, Urge $2; 
San Diego $1.25; Inyo $2,50; Kern $1.25; 
other California counties £1.25 each. Nevada 
counties Si each Include 4 percent sales lax. 
Topographic map* of all mappad western 
areas. Westwide Maps Co., 114 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles 13, California. 



• MINING 



$1 FOR gold areas, 25 California counties. 
Geology, elevations. Pans $3, $2.50. Poke $1. 
Fred Mark, Box 801, Ojai, California. 



ASSAYS. COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. High- 
est quality spectrograph ic. Only $4.50 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, 620-R So. Ingle- 
wood Ave., Ingle wood, California, 



• OLD COINS, STAMPS 



UNCIRCULATED DOLLARS. 1893-99-1900-01-02-04 
O mint $3.50 each. Illustrated Coin Catalog. 
50c, Shulfz, Salt Lake City, Utah 841 10. 



• PLANTS, SEEDS 

FIVE DESERT wonders can be yours. Smoke 
Tree, Desert Holly, Red Ocotillo, Barrel Cac- 
tus, Giant Saguaro — easy from seed, $1.50 per 
packet. All five large packets for $6. My 50c 
catalog containing over 700 varieties of seeds 
free with each order of $3 or more. Clyde 
Robin, Collector of Wildflower and Wild Tree 
seeds, P.O. Box 2091, Castro Valley, California. 



PLANT SPECIMENS in desert smoke trees, joshua, 
willow, yucca, ocotillo, holly, sugar bush. All 
desert and all are grown from seed. Beautiful 
mined slab and ornamental rock for space 
age living, Rancho Environmental Nursery, 
71554 West Samarkand Drive, Twentynine 
Palms, California, Since Nursery is difficut to 
find, phone 367-6124 for directions. 



• PHOTO SUPPLIES 



RAPID, CONVENIENT mail service for quality 
black-white or color film finishing. Write for 
our free bargain brochure. The complete pho- 
tographic store since 1932: Morgan Camera 
Shop, 6262 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 



8mm MOVIES: 50' color. Calico, California; San 
Francisco's Cable Cars; Virginia City, Nevada; 
California's Mother Lode; Death Valley. $4.95 
each. Longstreet, 6977 Sunnydell, Hollywood, 
California. 



• REAL ESTATE 



FOR INFORMATION on desert acreage and par- 
cels for sale in or near Twentynine Palms, 
please write to or visit: Silas S. Stanley, Realtor, 
73644 Twentynine Palms Highway, Twenty- 
nine Palms, California, 



ROGUE RIVER Valley, Oregon ranch sites near 
Grants Pass and Medford, 5 to 80 acres low 
as $99 down and $29 monthly. Free catalog. 
Cal-Ore Ranches, 1054-DX South Riverside, 
Medford, Oregon. 



FIVE TO thirty-five acres, 26 miles southeast 
of Desert Center in Northeast quarter Section 
7 Township 9 South, Range 18 East [Chuck- 
walla Spring Quadrangle Map) $200 per acre, 
10% down. Realtor, Box 185, Corona, Calif. 



FIFTY ACRES of mountain beauty, three miles 
from wilderness area, four miles off trans- 
continental U.S. 93. Best in big game hunt- 
ing, fishing and outdoor sports. Sturdy house 
surrounded by pines, bordered by trout 
stream. Barn, poultry house, garden and young 
fruit trees. Write Real Estate Box 793, Mis- 
soula, Montana. 



LARGE LEVEL lots, Kingman, Arizona. Water and 
power to each lot. $495 full price. $10 down, 
$10 month. Trailers welcome. Write Box 486, 
Kingman, Arizona. 



FOR SALE: 160 unimproved view acres located 
in Martinez Canyon overlooking Coachella 
Valley just north Salton Sea. Excellent location 
for exclusive dude ranch or canyon housing 
project. Reasonable. Write Cotton, 362 N, 5th, 
Coalinga, California. 



DESERT, LANDSCAPED, two bedroom home, 260 
feet by 400 feet. One mile east of Yermo on 
Highway 466. Contact Grace Putney, General 
Delivery, Yermo, California 92398. 



COLORADO RIVER Frontage, government lease, 
second place down river from Big Bend. Two 
small building. Annual rent $100. For sale at 
$2900. L. A. Shelton, 520 United California 
Bank Bldg„ Pomona, California. 



• TREASURE FINDERS 

NEW— FLUORESCENT mineral detector that de- 
tects boron, fluorine, lithium, molybdenum, 
strontium, tungsten, uranium, zinc, zirconium 
and other minerals. Cigarette pack size, day- 
light operation, requires no batteries* Price 
$12,50. Free brochure. Essington Products & 
Engineering, Box 4174, Coronado Station, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 



TREASURE MAP, giant 30" by 60", verified loca- 
tions, every state. $3 postpaid. Hano, 1598 
Third Avenue, New York City. 



FIND GOLD, precious gemstones, minerals In 
streams and rivers, with the Explorer Portable 
Sluice Box $14.95, Free brochure and valuable 
information, Johnson, Box 657-C, Lynwood, 
California. 



FIND BURIED gold, silver, coins, nugguts wi'tli 
Improved "Dynatector." Guaranteed. $3. Free 
"Treasure Hunter's Guide" included. Dee, Box 
7263-N21, Houston 8, Texas. 



FIND LOST or hidden treasures with new tran- 
sistor metal detector, underwater metal de- 
tectors, scintillation counters, etc. Free litera- 
ture. Gardiner Electroncis, Dept. 51, 4729 
North 7th Ave., Phoenix, Arizona. 



SUPERSENSITIVE TRANSISTOR treasure, coin 
detectors. Important new features, $19.95 up. 
Kits available. Free catalog. Relco— A-18, Box 
10553, Houston 18, Texas. 



FINEST TRANSISTOR metal locators, $34.95 to 
$275. Find coins, souvenirs, treasure. Informa- 
tive folder, "Metal Locating Kinks," 25 c. 
IGWTD, Williamsburg, New Mexico. 



FUN AND profit finding burled treasure, relics 
with transistor M-Scope. Booklet, Interesting 
customer comments free. Terms. Fisher Re- 
search, Dept. JX, Palo Alto, California. 



LOST MINES, Buried Treasures. Pictures, stories, 
maps, locations, waybills. Lots morel Free in- 
formation. Western Treasures Magazine, Box 
866-B, Tarzana, California. 



• WESTERN MERCHANDISE 



DESERT SUN-COLORED: 10 bottles, all different, 
$5. Purple pressed glass dishes. List. The 
Glass Bottle, Box 576, Lomita, Calif, 90717. 



GHOST TOWN items: Sun-colored glass, amethyst 
to royal purple; ghost railroads materials, 
tickets; limited odd items from camps of the 
'60s. Write your Interest-Box 64-D, Smith, 
Nevada. 



SAGUARO CACTUS candles, 6i/j-inch $1,50, 11- 
inch $3. Cova Creations, 3208 N. Tucson Blvd., 
Tucson, Arizona. 



WANTED: OLD wagon wheels for resale. Quota 
best price, quantity available. Write: fi. War- 
ner, 305 North Sepulveda Blvd., Manhattan 
Beach, California. 



• MISCELLANEOUS 



IF THAT tan you want turns to painful sunburn, 
let Kip Ointment or Antiseptic Oil soothe the 
fire out. Kip lifts pain promptly, lessens 
chances of scarring, gives antiseptic protection, 
heals tortured skin quickly. Handy, too, for 
nasty little cuts and scratches, skinned elbows 
and knees, minor skin ills and tender galls. 
To be safe tomorrow, get Kip today— at all 
drug stores in tubes or in Va lb. tins, or send 
10c for sample to Kip, 778 E. Pico, Los Angeles 
21. Keep Kip handy. 



EDISON DIAMOND disc records, 1300 Vi-inch 
thick, 10 inch, 22 boxes, $700. P.O. Box 284, 
Montrose, California, 



MAKE YOUR own sprinkler system for flower 
beds, banks, Ideal for mobile home gardens. 
Take it with you. Insert Pipco sprinkler heads 
into vinyl hose, connect to garden faucet. Fine 
spray, deep penetration. Kit for your 25-foot 
hose includes four half heads, anchor stakes, 
installation tool end cap, instructions. Prepaid 
$4.95. Brochures. Pipco Sprinklers, P. O, Box 
609, Monrovia, California 91017. 



EXCITING HIBISCUS shaped, ceramic humming- 
bird feeder in glazed persimmon or yellow 
colors, prepaid $2.95. Horticultural Specialties, 
Box 609, Monrovia, California 91017. 
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WESTWAYS 

TRAVEL COACHES feature 

the finest quality construction with the highest 
slandards of workmanship and engineering avail- 
able. 




See the complete 
line of winter warm, 
summer tool West- 
way Coaches built 
to exacting stan- 
dards at your author 
ized dealers. 




WEWMAMSi 

MFC. CO, . INC. 



1 1 634 Anabel Ave., Garden Grove 8, Calif. 



IDltlTO!! .... The Fun Machine 

Ktde Way t* WecUtM 



The 
Entire 
Family 

Can 
Enjoy 

the 
Great 
Outdoors 



Automatic 
Salsbury Torque Converter 
No Gears to Shift 

Feet Are Free 
All Controls on Handle Bar 

Handle Bar Height-33" or 36" 
Seat Height-221/j" 
Overall Length-53" 
Weight— 103 Founds 

Speed-0 to 40 M.P.H. 
Speed Change Automatic 
Smooth Flow of Power 




m 

$260.00 



A 

Machine 
Everyone 
Can Ride 

See All 

Your 
Country 



TIRES 
480 x 8-4 Ply 

MOTOR 
3 H.P., Fan Cooled 
No Heating Problem 

FRAMEWORK 
1-3/16" Carbon Steel Tubing 
31/2" Thick Foam Seat 
Swing-away Foot Rests 
Rubber Covered 



Write or Call 
for Demonstration 



PARADISE MOTORS 
We also manufacture Pak-Jak 
5651 Skyway TRinlty 7-2502 
Paradise, California 



You can ride a Burrito 
Dealerships 
Available 



LETTERS 

FROM OUR READERS 

Public Spirited Readers . . . 

To the Editor: We consider the November 
'63 issue with the Petroglyph article by 
Choral PeppeT so outstanding that we are 
having these pages put in a permanent 
glyph folder with ourselves mentioned as 
contributors and DESERT Magazine men- 
tioned as the source. This folder will be 
placed in the Pasadena Public Library for 
all to use. 

ROSE AND LORAN E. PERRY, 
Pasadena, California 

Readers Aren't Always Right . . . 

To the Editor: The January issue of DES- 
ERT is unpardonable. Why oh why did you 
publish such a thing as Juan Flaco's Fan- 
tastic Ride? It is not only impossible; it's 
a pack of lies. The very idea of a horse 
(or horses) averaging 22Vi miles per hour 
with time out to lasso a grizzly bear and 
kill a man or two is ridiculous. Let's burn 
this issue and try to get back to the type 
of magazine published by Randall Hender- 
son. 

HARRY H. BERGMAN, 
Bergman's Museum, 
Aguanga, California 



Comment from the Editor: Mr. Bergman 
certainly knows about the artifacts in his 
fine museum, hut he doesn't know about 
Juan Flaco! The author of the article, Gary 
L. Roberts of Georgia Southern College, is 
a well-established writer oj Western his- 
tory and an enthusiastic researcher. As in- 
dicated in the article, Juan Flaco wrote an 
account of (lis ride for the American consul 
at Monterey, Below are listed the sources 
consulted by Mr. Roberts in preparing this 
story for DESERT. 

H. H, Bancroft, History of California, 
Vol. 2, 1886—Zoeth S. Eldredge, History 
of California, Vol. 3, 1915 — Arthur Amos 
Gray, Men Who Built the West, 1946— 
James Miller Guinn, Historical and Bio- 
graphical Record of Southern California, 
1902— Scott O'Dell, Hit! of the Hawk, 1947 
— Calship Log, May 1, 1943 — "Juan Flaco's 
Famous Ride," The Argonaut, Vol. U8, 
August 18, 1939 — Edna Bryan Buckbee, 
"When Messengers Rode Horseback,'" Na- 
tional Motorist, August, I9J8 — Margaret 
Desmond, "The Story of Juan Flaco's 
Ride," What's Doing, July, 1949— J. M. 
Guinn. "Juan Flaco's Famous Ride," Grizz- 
ly Bear, August, 1907— J. M. Guinn, "Juan 
Flaco's Ride," Historical Society of South- 
ern California, Publications, 1912-1913, 
Vol. 9 — Clara E. Hamilton, "The Ride of 
Lean John," Out West. June, 1905 — Har- 
old Svem'dsgaard, "The Ride of 'Lean John 
Flaco,' " The Pony Express, November, 
1944— Marshall W. S. Swan, "A California 
Pioneer; John Brown." American Swedish 
Historical Museum Yearbook, 1948 — Los 
Angeles Times, June 8, 1924— Oakland Tri- 
bune, August 27, 1939— Sacramento Union, 
December 14, 1859 — San Francisco Alia, 
May 10, 1858 — San Francisco Bulletin, No- 
vember 9, 1895 — California Statesman, May 
6, 1858. 
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SHADOW 
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FAIRWAY LOTS IN THE HEART OF PALM DESERT 

FROM $3,000 . . . 



Presented by: 



A 



WELCOME 



KITE 



1 



exclusive agents 



T 



REAL ESTATE 



Specialists In 
The Developing Of 

ACREAGE 
COMMERCIAL PROPERTY 
RESIDENTIAL SUBDIVISIONS 



73-757 Highway 111 



Palm Desert, California 



Fireside 6-6117 



lost Distinguished 



£stote Sites 



in the Desert 

Overlooking the Most Beautiful Country Club in the World 




Lazy, sun-drenched days and 
velvet black nights with a mil- 
lion stars that you can almost 
touch . * . sun worshippers tan- 
ning poolside within view of 
snowclad peaks . . . easy ac- 
cess to emerald fairways lined 
with stately, towering date 
palms . , . this is Desert Bel 
Air, the finest the desert has to 
offer. 

Nestled in a protective cove 
of the purple Santa Rosa Moun- 
tains, Desert Bel Air offers the 
ultimate in relaxed, healthful 
desert living. Adjacent to this 
exclusive development lies El- 
dorado Country Club, termed 
"the most beautiful in the 
world" ... the golf course 
chosen by President Eisenhower 
on his visits to the California 
desert. 

The wide, gracefully curved 
streets wind through the com- 
munity of magnificent Estate 
Properties. No unsightly tele- 
phone poles mar the pano- 
ramic view of the surrounding 
desert and mountains, as all 
utilities, including the coaxial 
TV antenna cables, are under- 
ground. A personal visit will 
tell you the story better than 
any words. 



VISIT FURNISHED DISPLAY HOME BY 
Vee Nisley, N.S.I.D., of Palm Desert 
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